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HREADING its way across the green valleys that 
attracted the Mormon settlers over 60 years ago, 
the transcontinental caravan moved westward in 
satisfactory style from the Utah line, through Mor- 
mondom to the wastes of Nevada. The last third 
of the mileage was laid out through the barren 
country, traversing the Great American Desert to the foothills 
of the Sierra Nevada range. 

The northern and central parts of Nevada are rough and arid. 
The air is dry and exhilerating and this part of the trip, which 
had been looked upon with doubt by the whole party at the 
start, proved to be entirely delightful. 

The climb of the east slope of the mountains and the long 
coast to sea-level in California through the whole gamut of 
vegetation, ranging from the scrubby brush of the arid country 
to the dense forests of that semi-tropical smiling land, con- 
tained something of supreme interest in every mile. 

The details of the trip from the eastern line of Utah to the 
finish at Venice, are set down as follows: 
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Blood-red Rocky Cliff, typical of Echo Canyon, Nevada 


Utah—Introduction to this state was most pleasant. The chief 
executive of Salt Lake met the party in Wyoming and piloted 
it into the city, the distance to the west being 110 miles, which 
was made in the late afternoon. 

The reader will appreciate that the road conditions must have 
been ideal. For 35 miles the tourists coasted through Echo 
Canyon between the mountain cliffs of blood-red rock. From 
there they went south into the Mormon Valley with its green 
hills, cultivated fields and rushing water, and from there into 
Coalville, where they turned west into Gorgoza, where began the 
climb up the steep grades of the Wasatch Mountains, the last 
range of the Rockies, from the summit of which they had a 
coast of. 12 miles straight through Parley’s Canyon into the 
city of Salt Lake. This canyon follows a mountain stream 
famous for its trout fishing and it was lined with campers who 
had come for hundreds of miles to enjoy this sport. Twent- 
two miles from the mouth of the canyon was seen the Salt 
Lake under the setting sun. 

The transcontinental trail goes straight west and not through 
Echo Canyon. The party detoured from this point to the south 
into Salt Lake City, which it is most advisable for all trans- 
continentalists to do. 


Fine Roads in Ogden Canyon 


HE altitude at the summit of the Wasatch Mountains was 
nearly 8,000 feet. The altitude at Salt Lake was 4,200 feet. 
The party dropped in 12 miles nearly 3,800 feet. 

The trail from this city led due north to Lagoon, half way 
between the rival cities of the great Salt Lake basin. The road 
conditions through here were excellent. From there to Ogden 
they were very poor, which condition will, however, be cor- 
rected within a year. 

A half day’s detour from Ogden through the great Ogden 
Canyon and return is worth the consideration of tourists. Here 
magnificent roads are found right through the mountain ranges. 
At this city it was learned that most tourists coming from 
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Noon control lunch at the famous Alpine ranch, Nevada 


the East to the West or from the West to the East shipped 
their cars at Ogden over the Southern Pacific cut-off to Reno, 
or from Reno to Ogden, and the party was strongly advised to 
do so, thereby averting the rough going around the head of the 
Great Salt Lake and the Great American Desert. By this time, 
however, the Ocean-to-Ocean tourists were afraid of no road 
conditions, and it was unanimously decided that around the 
head of the lake and over the American Desert they would go: 

Therefore, the trail led straight north to Brigham City over a 
magnificent highway, and from there to Corinne the road still 
continued good; thence to Promontory over fairly good roads, 
and from there, crossing a bad mountain washout and very 
rough going, to Monument Point at the head of Great Salt 
Lake. From there to Kelton a slight improvement of road con- 
ditions developed, while from Kelton to the abandoned town of 
Terrace probably the worst going of the trip was experienced, 
the distance being about 25 miles. The speedometer showed ap- 
proximately 5 miles an hour through this country. 

Eight miles south of this town they passed through the 
burned town of Bovine, where the buildings were wiped out in 
a conflagration in a few hours and were never rebuilt. There 
were left the remains of large railroad shops, grain elevators, 
hotel and saloon, besides over 100 dwellings. This town be- 
came extinct when the Southern Pacific Railroad abandoned its 
old lines around the head of the lake. It was essentially a rail- 
road town and when the railroad left its cause for existence 
was gone. 

It had been the intention to make Montello, Nev., the night 
control, but the road conditions between Bovine and Lucin were 
so bad that nightfall overtook the tour at this little town. From 
there the trail led to Montello, Nev. Over this practically 
abandoned railroad one train a week is sent for the purpose of 
maintaining a road in the event of disaster overtaking the 
famous Harriman cut-out from Ogden to Lucin. 

Throughout this district constant care must be taken in mak- 
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On the road between Elko and Eureka 
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Near the top of the Sierra Nevada Mountains in California 


ing railroad crossings where the road winds continually back and 
forth. It was necessary at every place for one of the occupants 
of the car to get out to see whether or not the flywheels were 
clear. 

Nevada—Immediately upon crossing into Nevada they 
found a decided improvement in the road conditions. This was 
not because of any work done upon the roads, but as a result 
of natural conditions. 

From Montello they proceeded southwest, crossing the Goose 
Creek range, the first of the thirteen mountain ranges in 
Nevada, and into Cobre, then to the towns of Cedar and Wells; 
from there through the Canyon of the Ruby Mountains, which 
were covered with snow, to the towns of Deeth and Elko. From 
Elko, over very excellent roads, they went through the Railroad 
Pass in the Diamond range into Diamond Valley, at the bottom 
of which is located the first of the great alkali flats of Nevada. 
Fortunately, the wind was blowing strongly from the edge of 
the flat upon which they were traveling and one of the sights of 
the trip was here witnessed. The entire mountain range to the 
north was covered with the flying alkali dust. They were told 
afterwards by the natives that had the wind been reversed and 
blowing toward the party this alkali would have made it im- 
possible to have proceeded further; they would have been com- 
pelled to put the backs of the cars, with all tops and storm cur- 
tains up, to the storm and waited until it blew over, when they 
would have found that the paint would have been eaten from the 
car and chassis. 

As it was, the day’s run on the edge of this flat was cool and 
one of the most pleasant and most interesting. Continuing 
south over good natural roads they entered the town of Eureka. 
This town went practically out of existence in a day. Its rail- 
roads were washed out, its mines suspended and its banks closed. 
From a town of 5,000 it dropped to less than 300. It is 90 miles 
from the railroad and has neither telegraph nor telephone com- 
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Line-up of the tourists near Cedar Valley, Nevada 
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Lunching on the summit of Sierra Nevada 
munication. All of its supplies and provisions are freighted 
in over the deserts and roads by twelve-horse teams. 

It is unnecessary for the transcontinental tourist to make the 
trip to Eureka as a road now exists from Elko to Austin, and the 
tourist thereby saves at least 75 miles. From Eureka the run 
to Austin, a great silver shipping town, is made over excellent 
roads and two mountain ranges, neither of which need cause 
inconvenience. 


Indian Settlements Numerous 
ROM Austin the trail led straight west through the Reese 
range, through New Pass to the Alkali Flats, which were 
skirted on the east side, going south to the Alpine Ranch, an 
oasis owned by half-breed Indians, and about which were found 
many Indian settlements of the Reese River and Shoshone tribes. 
This was the only opportunity offered of seeing the Indians in 
their natural habitation. Here was in evidence the tepee, the 
camp fire and the squaw. Fourteen miles south of this is the 
great East Gate to the mountains, in which is located a ranch of 
that name. From here the trail led directly west near the town 
of Fairview, which is in sight 5 miles to the south. It.then 
passed through a government forest reserve consisting only of 
small cedars. This is one of the government’s experimental. sta- 
tions and is maintained in the belief that in a comparatively 
short time trees and other vegetation may be developed by the 
dry-farming system. 

From here they went straight over one of the places most 
feared by pioneer forefathers, namely, the Carson Sink range 
mountains and the Sink itself, coasting down the sides of the 
same, crossing the salt flats, and finally over the alkali desert 
known as Carson Sink, 7 miles beyond which brought the tourist 
to the deserted city of Fallon, where they again found the 
wonderful results of the irrigation work of the United States 
government. 

Irrigation canals are found in all directions and between 
them great fields of alfalfa and other vegetation. In view of its 
environment Fallon is one of the most wonderful towns in the 
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States. Five miles north of Fallon the heaviest sand 
of the trip was encountered. The large tires and the strong 
motors brought them through without the assistance of canvas. 
A few miles further on the roads improved and they found a 
regular boulevard to the town of Hazen. Excepting for a 
water hole, caused by a break in an irrigation ditch flooding a 
considerable area, this was the only point where it was neces- 
sary for some of the cars to use the railroad grade. Four of 
the cars at one time were hub deep in this mire, which was 
apparently without bottom. With the assistance of mud hooks, 
chains and a considerable amount of sage brush, which was cut 
and thrown in front of the wheels, the party was able to extri- 
cate the cars. This was the only point on the entire trans- 
continental tour where mud hooks were resorted to. 

At Wadsworth, 20 miles west, they entered the Truckee River 
gorge in the foothills of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. The 
running from here to Reno, which was 40 miles west, mostly 
over an abandoned railroad grade which the elements had 
worn into an almost perfect roadbed. 


Donner's Lake a Lovely Place 


A' Sparks, near Reno, where carshops of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad are located, the , time changes to Pacific 
time. From Reno straight west the trail leads to Truckee. 
From there they made a detour to the wonderful Tahoe Lake, 
32 miles long, nearly 20 miles wide and is the largest body of 
navigable water of this altitude, 7,000 feet, in the world. This 
lake is also the scurce of the Truckee River, which supplies the 
irrigation projects with water. Nine miles north of Truckee is 
the California state line. 

The altitude increases from 5,800 feet at Truckee to 7,800 
feet at the summit of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. For 4 
miles, to Donner’s Lake, the grade is gradual. This beautiful 
lake nestling in the mountains is famous as being the place 
where the great Donner expedition met with disaster. Without 
realizing the lateness of the season it stayed on the shores of 
this body of water until October 15 when it was caught in a 
blizzard in which practically the entire expedition perished. 

West of the lake the steep ascent to the summit of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains began. At one place, just before the top 
was reached, the grade exceeded 27 per cent. Here they passed 
through 5 feet of snow, which at this place is perpetual. The 
last 1 1-3 mile to the summit was the most strenuous climb of 
the entire trip, the last 50 feet of which was made on a plank 
road. 

The roads of Nevada were marvelous. The tourists had been 
led to expect that if they succeeded in getting through as far as 
this state that the end would be here. Imagine their surprise 
when they had finished the state and found that in no state 
traversed. with the possible exception of Iowa, were the roads 
better. After all. for comfortable running they even exceeded 
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A stop at the line between California and Nevada 
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Water hole between Fallon and Hazen, Nevada 
Premier prairie schooner entering Nevada 


the much touted roads of their neighboring state of California. 

It was also a matter of pleasurable ‘disappointment to find 
that the road conditions on the eastern slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains were so good. The party had been led to 
believe by the residents of Truckee that it would be practically 
impossible to make this ascent, and that, of the many cars which 
had attempted it but few succeeded in getting through, not be- 
cause of the steep grades but because of the road conditions. 
Again, did they find this kind of information in error. With the 
exception of probably 100 yards where a crew of workmen was 
resurfacing the roads because of washouts caused by melting 
snows of the spring, they would be called good in the East. 

California—Shortly after they left Reno a complete change 
in the scenery and vegetation became apparent. Instead of 
sage bush and sand and the solid rock of the Rockies, they en- 
tered into the almost luxurious vegetation of the Sierra Nevadas, 
which, however, on the east side of the mountains in this direc- 
tion is not so remarkable as on the west. 

Immediately after leaving the summit they entered into great 
forests of the wonderful trees of the Pacific Slope. Rushing 
streams of water, lakes and ponds were everywhere, caused by 
the precipitation of the moisture of the Pacific against the west 
slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

From the summit of the Sierra Nevadas the greatest coast- 
ing of the trip began, the drop being from an altitude of 7,800 
feet to practically sea level, into the Sacrarhento Valley, all of 
this being made in a distance of 50 miles through the famous 
Soda Springs, Crystal Lake, Emigrant Gap, Blue Canyon, Dutch 
Flat, Gold Run, the town of Colfax and the city of Auburn, 
which lies at the foot of the Sierra Nevada Mountains and 
which was the finish of what is probably from scenic effect, 
the most wonderful coast in America. 
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Removal of road obstructions by the party 
Crystal Lake, on the Pacific Siope 


From Auburn the run was to Folsom. Just before entering 
this town they crossed, the famous Americus River where gold 
was first discovered by American prospectors in the early ’40s. 
They made a very complete clean-up, as a diligent search by one 
party failed to discover even a suspicion of this valuable metal. 

From Folsom to Sacramento they found the first road which 
equalled the Malaga Pike in the state of New Jersey, and for 
almost the same distance as that famous road this boulevard 
ran straight as an arrow, smooth as a board, into the capital of 
California. 

The run from Sacramento to Stockton, directly south, was 48 
miles of ideal road. Nothing better is to be found anywhere in 
the United States. Three cars at highest speed could pass with- 
out danger on this boulevard. At Stockton the road led south- 
west, crossing the San Joaquin to the city of Tracey, where a 
climb was made over the first of the coast ranges. After leav- 
ing the summit of these they encountered the first of the high 
winds of the Pacific Ocean. 

It might here be said that in the summer it seems to be colder 
in San Francisco than it is in winter. The low temperature is 
occasioned by fog banks blown into this part of the California 
coast by these summer winds. The fogs hang from 3 to 5 days 
on‘the hills surrounding the city of San Francisco. They found 
the temperature constantly falling as the road led due west into 
Livermore Pass and to Heywoods, where they got the first 
view of the bay of San Francisco. 

Much rejoicing resulted among the tourists at the stop which 
was made at this point because it was the first sight of thé big 
waters of the Pacific, and they gave notice that the tour was 
nearly at an end. 

A:roll call showed that every man, woman and child who had 
started had finished, that the long tour had been made without an 
accident of’ any kind, either physical or mechanical. Not one 
day had been lost because of physical disability or sickness, not 
a moment by mechanical difficulty with the cars. 

The road ran from here north, with Frisco Bay in sight to the 
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left through the orchard cities of San Leandro, Fruit Vale and 
into the “Brooklyn” of San Francisco, the wonderful city of 
Oakland, with its population of over 300,000. Oakland is one 
of the greatest suburban cities in the world. 

“At the foot of Broadway they took the Creek route ferry, 
crossing the bay into San Francisco. Because of the heavy fog 
they missed the setting sun in the Golden Gate and the sights 
of the approach to San Francisco. There were the islands of 
Yerba-Buena and Alcatraz, on which is located the United States 
military prison. 

At the foot of Market street they first touched the shores 
of the wonderful Pacific metropolis. The Mayor of San 
Francisco and a large escort of motorists and the famous Italian 
brass band welcomed the Ocean-to-Ocean tourists. The 2 days 
stop in San Francisco was a constant marvel to the Easterners. 
It seemed almost beyond imagination that a city which had been 
actually shattered to pieces could be rebuilt into a metropolis 
which compares favorably even with the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia in such a short time. 

The whole town was boosting the Panama Exposition of 1915, 
and right then and there did the tourists acquire the enthusiasm 
and seriously promise one another that when the exposition is 
opened that they will again repeat the tour. 


Many Magnificent Estates 


HILE the main object had been accomplished and a trail 
from ocean to ocean had been blazed, it was decided 
unanimously by the party to continue to the south to Los 
Angeles and immerse the wheels of the cars in the Pacific at 
Venice, on the coast, a few miles from that city. So, once again 
they were on the road. They left the city through Forts 
Mason and Winfield Scott, through Golden Gate Park, where 
they simultaneously saw the Pacific, the Cliff House and the 
Seal Rocks to the Golden Gate and Mount Tamalpais, and to the 
south a reproduction of the goed ship Cjoa, which was the first 
vessel to sail through the northwest passage. 

They proceeded south on the Ocean Boulevard 3 or 4 miles, 
then inland into the hills of the peninsula, through the estates 
of the Pacific Coast millionaires, located in the suburb of Bur- 
lingame, San Martell and Redwood. These estates rival in 
beauty anything in the East, and to the tourists unaccustomed 
to the tropical vegetation, far exceeded the Newport and Rum- 
son road estates. Both sides of the road were shaded with 
eucalyptus trees, the perfume of which permeated the atmos- 
phere. 

The Leland Stanford University, at Palo Alto, is another ex- 
ample of the enterprise of the Pacific Coast. A new university 
has been built upon the ruins of the old, caused by the earth- 
quake. The awful devastation is still in view, part of the ruins 
heing practically as they were on the day following the catas- 
trophe. 








Canejo Pass, showing great Santa Clara Valley 
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A few miles south of Palo Alto begin the fruit orchards of 
the Pacific Slope. The party traveled for miles through thou- 
sands of acres of prunes, apricots, peaches, almonds and olives, 
the whole air being filled with the strong aroma of the apri- 
cot, which seemed to predominate all other fruits; then through 
Santa Clara, the wonderful hustling towns of San José to 
Gilroy. 

This run of 80 miles had been through the bay valley over 
perfect macadam roads, every foot of which was constantly 
sprinkled, not for the benefit of the motorists, but to keep the 
dust down for the benefit of the fruit grower and to preserve 
the roads as it does not rain from May to October. 


Fine View of Pacific Ocean 
PON leaving this valley the first of a series of long, hard 
U grades began. Straight over the San Juan Mountains, thence 
into the Salinas Valley to the beautiful coast resort, Del Monte, 
with its magnificent hotels. It is a wonderful drive through 
the Pacific grove to Monterey, the first government seat of the 
Spaniards of the Pacific Slope and afterwards the capital of 
California. It was a few miles west of this city that the party 
had, perhaps, the most satisfactory view of the Pacific Ocean, 
with the Emerald Bay, the Lone Cedar in the foreground and 
the ocean in the distance. , 

They then detoured to Salinas; thence south through the 
valley of the river. On all sides was still apparent the ruin 
caused by the spring floods of last spring which resulted from 
the unprecedented fall of 35 inches of rain in March. 





Three mile climb up West Casitas Pass, between Santa Barbara and Los Angeles. The road is narrow and full of sharp 


At Kings City the road led southwest into the foothills, which 
were but preliminary to the hard climb of the coast ranges. As 
explained earlier, the roads to and over these mountain ranges 
differed from those of the Rockies in that they wind straight 
over the top instead of through canyons, because there are no 
canyons, with the exception of Gaviota Pass, probably 300 miles 
to the south. It was here they climbed Jolon Grade, the second 
climb between the two Pacific Coast metropolises. 

The road then led up and down over a series of rolling hills 
to the town of Bradley, where the party again picked up the 
Salinas River Valley and followed it to the ford a few miles 
north of San Miguel. The sands of this bed are known as 
quicksands and tons of straw have been thrown on the road 
surface to prevent the sinking of vehicles. 

The ford, itself, is entirely safe at this season providing it is 
hit rapidly. Many of the cars went through, hitting the same 
at a speed of 35 miles an hour. The windshields, fenders and 
tops prevented the soaking of the occupants. 

At San Miguel the first of the great series of Spanish mis- 
sions was passed. These are located every 30 miles for the 
entire length of California, and show the strength of the church 
in the days of the Spanish reign. 

Pasco Robles Hot Springs, one of California’s health resorts, 
was hustled through, for notwithstanding the strenuousness of 
the trip the health of the party was away above par. Proceed- 
ing south to Santa Margarita, shortly after which they made 
the third climb over the San Luis Obispo grade, and down into 
the city of that name, famed throughout the United States as a 








From the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific. 








Finish of the tour at Venice, the summer resort of Los Angeles, Cal.,. 
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“S” curves, and runs straight over the summit of the San Rafael Mountains. This was a very strenuous and difficult climb 


dairy town. Within a few_miles is located a mountain of 
asphalt which, it is said, contains enough of this road material 
to asphalt the main thoroughfares of the United States. 

At Arroyo Grande, the next town through which the tour 
passed, with its hundreds of acres of sweet peas, with large bou- 
quets of which, by the way, the residents showered the ladies of 
the party, brought the tour to Santa Maria, through Foxen Can- 
yon, over the Los Olivas grade, into the city of that name, past the 
beautiful Mission of Santa Ynez; then over the Mission Grade, 
through Gaviota Pass, the roughest, longest, hardest climb be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles, they came to the shore 


- of the Pacific, which was followed to the east over the newly 


constructed “S” roads of Santa Barbara County. 

Far out on the horizon could be seen the Santa Cruz Islands. 
Forty miles of this kind of going brought them into Santa 
Barbara. 

Again running east with the ocean to the south, they passed 
the scientific marvel of the oil wells and pumps located in the 
Pacific Ocean. The ocean for miles around this point is cov- 
ered with oil, resulting in the long, smooth roll of the ocean 
which is characteristic when flooded with petroleum. 

From West Casitas Pass, over narrow winding roads with 
sharp “S” curves, straight over the top of the San Rafael Moun- 
tains, they had the fourth climb. Following this was the East 
Casitas Pass, an equally strenuous climb, down the slopes of 
which they went into the town of Ventura, passing another of 
the missions here. 

The road then led through the Santa Clara Valley, another 





orchard country, in which is located the city of Oxnard, beyond 
which they entered Canejo Pass, which developed into one of 
the most beautiful views’of the transcontinental tour. For 40 
miles this valley with its prosperity lay before the tourists. This 
is also the country of the live oak, a weird and wonderful ex- 
ample of that slow-growing tree. In the East nothing which 
even resembles the gnarled, twisted limbs and stunted growth of 
these trees can be seen. 


Successful End of the Tour 
*T*HEN came the fifth grade, known as Calabasas. The tour 
here left the main road into Los Angeles for the purpose of 
going through Laurel Canyon and bungalow land, the interesting 
mountain resort of Los Angeles, then into the city through 
Hollywood. 

Fourteen miles west, in the summer resort of Venice, the 
twelve cars with their 26 men, 10 women and 3 boys, entered into 
the waters of the Pacific, by this act ending what they believed 
to be the greatest automobile tour in history. 

While the roads in places are pretty bad, there is nothing to 
cause loss of life or even serious inconvenience. Four great 
essentials are required for such a tour, according to those who 
made it: 

1. A slow pace and constant watch-out for high centers and 
road obstructions. 

2. A reliable car. 

3. A cheerful disposition. 

4. A group of cars. 
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August 13, 1911. Each of the cars immersing its wheels In the Pacific Ocean to the cheers of the surrounding crowd 





















In the Legal Field 


Five More Suits Entered for Infringement 
of Dyer Patents 


Dorian Company Denies Rumors of Receivership— Knight 
Patent Beaten in France 


gee viriiag of autemobiles and some of their customers were 

given a shock this week when the Enterprize Automobile 
Company, Hoboken, N. J., entered five suits in equity in the 
United States District Court for the Southern District of New 
York, alleging infringement of the Dyer transmission patent and 
the other basic patent held by that organization. 

The suits were directed against Egerton L. Winthrop, Jr., 
whe owns a Charron car; Mrs. Sara C. Bronson and R. Suy- 
dam Grant, who have Isottas; C. A. Glenworth, importer of the 
Napier, and Fred W. Sewell, importer of the Minerva. 

All the suits are similar to the ones now pending between the 
Enterprize company and various manufacturers, the Automobile 
Board of Trade and users of several types of automobiles. The 
bills ask for an accounting, injunction and damages in each case 
and such other relief as the court may decree. 

Somewhat analagous practice was instituted in the Selden liti- 
gation when a mass of suits were filed against individuals pend- 
ing the hearing of the main action in the United States District 
Court, where it prevailed, and in the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, where it was overthrown. 

But in the Selden case there was never any such wholesale 
action taken against importers on any one day as has been 
instituted by the Dyers. 

The usual course for these cases to take after service is for 
an appearance on the April rule day, which will be April 1. A 
perfunctory order for answer on May rule day will probably 
be entered in April, but the actual answers may not be forth- 
coming until June, and it is possible that the suits will not be 
at issue until after summer vacation. 

It is very likely that the court may order all subordinate 
suits involving identical facts and law to await the decision in 
the main cases which, as has been stated, include actions against 
the Locomobile Company of America; Winton Motor Carriage 
Company, Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company and the Saurer 
company. 

The present status of these suits is that the attorneys, Dyer, 
Dyer & Taylor for the Enterprize Automobile Company and 
William A. Redding for the defense, have stipulated that answer 
shall be made in April. 

The statement has been made on behalf of several of the 
foreign makers that they own patents that antedate those of 
Dyer. This is denied by the complainants and the action taken 
will tend to develop a construction of the matters in dispute. 

Against the individual owners the amount involved is com- 
paratively trifling, but there is another story to tell when it 
comes to the importers who bring in and distribute a material 
number of cars each year, said to range from 50 to 100 :each. 
The rate for license has been fixed by the Dyers at 1-10 per cent. 
of the list price of the car where the price is above a certain 
level. In the recent action against the manufacturers of the 
Correja the rate of $3 a car was established, according to the 
Dyers. 

The ruling of the Supreme Court on the matter of establish- 
ing monopolistic rights to the patentee and defining his rights, 
which was handed down.on ‘Monday at Washington, did not 
cause a flurry in automobile circles. The case considered was a 
mimeograph, but the court en a close division construed the law 
to mean that the holder of a patent may inforce purchase and 
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use of certain materials in certain ways so as to include within 
the scope of the decision all patents. 

While the decision enters new territory as far as the Supreme 
Court is concerned, it follows closely upon the lines laid down 
in the United States District Court and the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. 

As far as the Dyer suits are concerned, they will not be af- 
fected by the decision as the doctrine declared by the Supreme 
Court is similar to what has already been promulgated in the 
lower tribunals. 


Dorian Company in Good Condition 


Much interest has been expressed in automobile circles as to 
who will get the stock of the Dorian Remountable Rim Com- 
pany now held by the estate of the Rosetts, whose banking 
houses were involved in failure last week. 

There is a lively demand for the stock in question, two well- 
known persons in the industry bidding for it. The Rosett fail- 
ure brought out the fact that the Dorian concern is in excellent 
commercial condition, a preliminary examination of its books 
showing, according to Frederick L. C. Keating, attorney, that 
the company owes less than $10,000 aside from the indebtedness 
to the embarrassed banking houses. On the other hand, Mr. 
Keating says that the assets of the company consist of upwards 
of $100,000 of practically liquid items, such as good book ac- 
counts and stock on hand. 

The chief creditors of the company, says Mr. Keating, are sup- 
porting the institution temporarily by not pressing their claims 
pending the transfer of the financing of the company from the 
Rosett banks to some other money source. There has been no 
thought of a receivership, and it is stated that the transfer of 
control of the Rosett stock, carrying with it control of the 
company, will be effected immediately. As soon as this is ac- 
complished the new financial arrangements will be made. 


Diversity of Citizen hip Necessary 


Some confusion has arisen because of an article appearing 
in THE AutomosiLe of March 7, recounting a decision of Judge 
Noyes in the United States District Court, defining and limiting 
patent litigation. It was not stated in the article that there must 
be a diversity of citizenship in order that the United States 
courts may take jurisdiction. As that is the usual practice in 
the Federal courts, except in certain well-defined instances, it 
was deemed unnecessary to restate it. 


Charges Poor Service to Lack of Skill 


What constitutes service in the automobile truck field will be 
tried out before the United States District Court the latter part 
of this week when the suit of the Interborough News Delivery 
Company versus the Panhard company is scheduled for trial. 

As stated in a previous issue, the news delivery company pur- 
chased two trucks from the Panhard concern and after consid- 
erable trouble with the vehicles, brought suit for the purchase 
price. The plaintiffs claimed that the trouble arose from some- 
thing connected with the trucks and held that the repair bills 
resulting therefrom should be borne by the selling concern. 

The company asserts that there was nothing the matter with 
the trucks from a structural viewpoint, and if the news com- 
pany experienced any difficulties they resulted from the lack 
of skill shown by the drivers who operated the cars. 


Knight Defeated in French Court 


Paris, March 1—During the automobile salon of 1910 Knight 
& Kilbourn secured a temporary injunction against Rolland & 
PiJain as well. as a court order authorizing the seizure of the 
valveless motor exhibited by this French firm, the American firm 
claiming priority of patent rights. Following upon an action 
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in demurrer, at which both parties were heard, the seizure was 
dissolved, while the law suit otherwise took its course. Now, it 
is stated, a decision by presiding judge Le Faguet of the First 
Chamber of the Civil Tribunal has been rendered, declaring null 
and void the two Knight & Kilbourn patents in question, one for 
failure to exploit it in France and the other for lack of novelty. 
The decision also declared the Rolland & Pilain patent valid 
and accorded this firm damages in the sum of 60,000 francs. 


Commer Makers in Receiver s Hands 


Wyckoff, Church & Partridge, Inc., one of the leading houses 
on New York’s automobile row, was petitioned in bankruptcy 
Tuesday afternoon. Creditors representing claims of $20,500 
joined in the petition. John S. Sheppard, Jr., was appointed re- 
ceiver under bond of $250,000. In addition to its large estab- 
lishment at Fifty-sixth street and Broadway, the company has 
a manufacturing plant at Kingston, N. Y., where it makes the 
Guy Vaughan car and the Commer truck. 

On behalf of the company the following official statement was 
made: “The application for receivership was made by friendly 
creditors to conserve the assets of the company for the creditors 
and stockholders. Our assets exceed the liabilities by over 
$500,000 and our present difficulty is due entirely to the fact 
that our production has been delayed by something over 5 months 
and our available cash capital was not sufficient to carry us to 
the point of turnover. It is simply a case of arranging with the 
creditors to give us a sufficient extension of time so that we can 
get our production through, and we fully expect to resume in 
the near future.” 

The company was formed as the Standard Automobile Com- 
pany in 1903. It was expanded to a capitalization of $500,000 
under the title Decauville Automobile Company, and in 1906 
was called Wyckoff, Church & Partridge, with $1,000,000 capi- 
talization. In May, last year, the form of corporation was 
changed again and a bond issue of $200,000 was authorized. At 
that time the company merged with the W. A. Wood Manufac- 
turing Company, of Kingston. 


Briscoe Asks Glidden Cup Retention 


Believing that a serious mistake has been made by the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association in subrogating the Glidden trophy 
to a minor place in the national reliability contest, Benjamin 
Briscoe, president of the United States Motor Company, has 
asked the A. A. A. and the Manufacturers’ Contest Association 
to retain the Glidden trophy as the chief prize. 


$85,200 Claims for Syracuse Killing 


Syracusi: N. Y., March 9—The first case testing the liability 
of the state tor damages as the result of the accident at the 
State Fair automobile races here last September will likely be 
tried at the session of the State Board of Claims convening in 
Syracuse April 1. The first claim was filed November 13 by 
Mrs. Eva M. Arnold, as administratrix, and it is expected to 
be placed on the April calendar. Ida M. Boyd, as adminis- 
tratrix of Claude Hamil, has just filed a claim for $25,000; Mrs. 
Mary MacLauchlan, as administratrix of William MacLauchlan, 
a claim for $50,000, and Josiah Myers a claim for $10,200. 


To Compromise Croxton-Keeton Claim 


Canton, O., March 5—An application has been made by P. L. 
McLain, trustee, to compromise the $9,000 claim of the bankrupt 
Croxton-Keeton Motor, Company, against the Major Motor Car 
Company, et al., of St. Louis, for $5,845. The compromise appli- 
cation will come up for hearing before A. M. McCarty, referee 
in bankruptcy, in this city on April 6 at 9 o’clock in the morning. 
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Weed Enjoins Atlas 


Wschell, Chasch @& Pasiitdad: lax. 
Go Into the Hands of a Receiver 


Dealers, Jobbers and Manufacturers Unite in Opposing 
Bill to Date Tires 


UDGE LACOMBE, sitting as magistrate in the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of New 
York, has upheld the motion of the Weed Chain Tire Grip Com- 
pany for a preliminary injunction against the Atlas Chain Com- 
pany of Brooklyn. 

The case was fully presented on the part of the complainants 
by Duncan & Duncan and for the defense J. Edgar Bull and 
Chester A. Weed acted as counselors. 

The chief question involved was as to whether a snug-fitting 
chain infringed the Parsons patent. It was shown that the 
Atlas chain, equipped with strong tension springs, causing it to 
fit closely to the tread of the tire, still crept slowly. 

The opinion of the court was as follows: 


Ever since my attention was first called to the opinion of Judge Sanborn 
in the Excelsior case, the study given to this patent and to the others con- 
stituting the prior art convinced me that it was a highly meritorious one; 
that the concept of a moving or creeping chain ladder was something dis- 
tinctly hew and extremely useful; and that any chain grip of substantially 
the same type which does in fact creep when in use, whether slowly or 
rapidly, would infringe such patent. The great weight of judicial authority 
seems in accord with these views. It was quite a surprise to learn that the 
Court of Appeals in the Seventh Circuit had reversed Judge Sanborn. Read- 
ing their opinion it seems to me that they had given too much effect to the 
earlier patent on which they relied and eventually they reached the santie 
conclusion finding the patent, upon reargument, to be valid and infringed. 
It is contended here that the second opinion of that court holds that in- 
fringement of the Parsons patent cannot be found unless the device of de- 
fendant not only creeps when in use, but is also applied with such great 
looseness that the cross chains are a part of the ground and not a part of 
the wheel at the instant they are in action. I doubt whether the Court of 
Appeals meant to impose this limitation, but if they did, I prefer to range 
myself with the other judges who have given the patent a construction 
broad enough to secure the improvement which the inventor discloses. 

The testimony shows that the chain grip of defendant in this suit does 
creep when it is in action running on the roadbed. It creeps very slowly 
when all the devices employed to tighten it on the wheel are applied with 
all the strength the user can apply; more rapidly when he does not take 
the trouble to exert himself. Moreover there is no particular reason why 
he should exert himself, the grip is quite as efficient whether it creeps fast 
or slow. There is no real controversy as to these propositions and it seems 
unnecessary to inquire whether centrifugal force does or does not operate 
to loosen its hold on the tire. 

The motion for injunction is granted 


Fighting Tire Dating Measure 


A stiff fight is being made by dealers, jobbers and manufac- 
turers of tires to defeat the Chanler bill, now pending in the New 
York Legislature, which provides that all automobile tires sold in 
the state shall be branded, tagged, or marked with the date cf 
their manufacture. A big delegation left from New York for Al- 
bany Tuesday night to make a contest against the bill. 

The position taken by the dealers is that the bill serves no 
valuable purpose to the user and will embarras the dealer. It is 
pointed out by the United States Tire Company, Goodrich, Ajax 
and several other companies that storage for 6 months under 
proper conditions is an absolute benefit to the tire and that a 
year’s storage will not materially injure the merchandise. The 
usual manufacturers’ warranties cover stored tires and the 
practice of buying mileage rather than tires would be the same 
under any circumstances. The dealers’ movement has the sup- 
port of the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers. It was de- 
cided Tuesday to reinforce the dealers at Albany. 


Garage Company in Difficulties 
Voluntary bankruptcy proceedings were commenced Tuesday 
on behalf of the Crawford Automobile Company, of New York. 
which operates a garage. Wilder Bellamy was named receiver. 
The assets are estimated at $2,500 and the liabilities $2,344. 
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N.A.A.M.-A.B. of T.Merger 


Committee Named by Former to Bring 
It About—Standing Committees 


Y deciding to namé a committee to confer with a similar 
body selected by the Automobile Board of Trade, the recent 
quarterly meeting of the National Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers has outlined the probability of one big automo- 
bile association instead of two as at present. 

The composition of the N. A. A. M. executive committee arfd 
that of the A. B. of T. are almost identical and action by one 
foreshadows similar action by the other. 

It is understood that the present charter of the N. A. A. M. 
is not sufficiently broad to allow of the merger and part of the 
work to. be done by the joint committee will be to frame an 
amendment that will cover the case. 

It is extremely unlikely that any definite action will be taken 
in the immediate future and the chances seem to favor a re- 
tention of body organizations for several months at least. 

The special committee of the N. A. A. M. was announced as 
follows: A. L. Pope, chairman; G. W. Bennett, R. D. Chapin, 
W. E. Metzger and S. A. Miles. 

The morning session was occupied with routine business, the 
chief item of which was the adoption of practically all the recom- 
mendations made to the N. A. A. M. by the truck conference of 
Monday and Tuesday. The organization adopted and ratified 
the recommendations as to overload, weights of bodies, speed 
for various types and sizes and sundry standards based upon 
S. A. E. recommendations. 

The one important matter suggested by the truck convention 
that was not summarily approved was the uniform warranty 
which was sent back for further conference and will come up 
again next month. Harry W. Perry was named as secretary 
of the truck committee. Mr. Perry is not a member of the 
committee. 

Following is a roster of the standing committees of the N. 
A. A. M. including changes made at the meeting: 

Commercial Vehicle Committee: S. D. Waldon, chairman; 
W. C. White, B. A. Gramm, Fred White. 

Show Committee: H. O. Smith, chairman; A. L. Pope, W. C. 
Leland. 

Legislative Committee: 
Briscoe, Charles Clifton. 

Committee on Contests and Demonstrations: Alfred Reeves, 
chairman; W. T. White, W. C. Leland. 


A. L. Pope, chairman; Benjamin 


Good Roads Committee: R. D. Chapin, chairman; S. D. 
Waldon. 
Auditing Committee: Benjamin Briscoe, chairman; S._ T. 


Davis, Jr., Charles Clifton. 
Membership Committee: 
Kittredge, S. T. Davis, Jr. 
Traffic Committee: A. L. Pope, chairman; L. H. Kittredge, 
Hugh Chalmers. 
Electric Vehicle Committee : 
Anderson, Fred White. 
Conference Committee: A. L. Pope, chairman Legislative 
Committee, Alfred Reeves, chairman Contest Committee, R. D. 
Chapin, chairman Good Roads Committee. 


G. W. Bennett, chairman; L. H. 


H. H. Rice, chairman; W. C. 


Summer Show for Winnipeg 


Arrangements have been completed for the holding of the 
second annual motor show in connection with the Canadian 
Industrial Exhibition, Winnipeg, July 10-20. 

A special building has been set apart for the purpose, giving 
a floor space of over 42,000 square feet. Over 12,000 square feet 
of space has already been applied for by local dealers. 
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Local Cars Seen at Louisville 


Product of Kentucky Metropolis Attract 
Attention at South's Big Show 


OUISVILLE, KY., March 9—King Automobile held atten- 
tion for three days this week in the First Regiment Armory, 
which covers 54,000 square feet of floor space. It was by far the 
best business show that has ever been held south of the Ohio 
River. A canvass of the various exhibits disclosed the fact that 
more than 100 cars had been sold. They included gasoline, 
electrics and commercial vehicles. The interest in the latter type 
displayed by Southern manufacturers, merchants and business 
men was marked. 

In point of attendance the show surpassed all expectations. 
Despite two days of inclement weather, a steady stream of visit- 
ors flowed through the doors of the Armory. It is estimated 
that not less than 22,000 people saw the display. 

About 150 agents, sub-agents and independent dealers who 
live in southern Indiana, Tennessee and Kentucky attended the 
show, whick is to this territory what the New York show is to 
the East. In all there were forty exhibits, while the number of 
cars shown reached the 200 mark. The estimated value, includ- 
ing the accessory division, is placed at $500,000. Following is 
a list of the various makes of cars exhibited at the Louisville 
shew : 

Pleasure Cars—Mitchell, Buick, R-C-H, E-M-F, Flanders, 
Pierce-Arrow, Locomobile, Everitt, Marmon, Hudson, Oldsmo- 
bile, Stevens-Duryea, Rambler, Packard, Hupmobile, Peerless, 
Chalmers, Stearns Knight, Overland, Cadillac, Case, Inter-State, 
Winton, Elmore, Ford, White, Brush, Marathon and Stanley 
Steamer. 

Electrics—Columbus, Rauch & Lang, Detroit, Flanders, Broc, 
Ohio, Baker and Waverley. 

Commercials—Ford, Flanders, Stearns, Overland, G. 
Longest, Urban electric and Transit. 

Practically every make of vehicle that is represented in this 
territory and has merit was exhibited. Two private exhibits at 
the Maxwell and Velie salesrooms were held during the week, 
and the agents of both cars report a good business. 

The Urban, Transit and Longest are made in Louisville, and 
this is the only show at which they have been exhibited this year. 
The largest exhibit and the one which, probably, attracted the 
most interest was the big Longest truch. It is equipped with a 
unit compartment side dumping body and is of 4 tons capacity. 
The vehicle was designed by the Longest Brothers, of this city. 
The compartments, as suggested by the title, are a unit each 
and built thus to prove a time and trip-saver for handlers of 
coal, gravel, etc. Each compartment can be filled with a ton 
of coal, gravel, sand or similar substance. Four different varie- 
ties of loads may be carried on one trip and delivered to sepa- 
rate firms. 

The Marathon, which is manufactured at Nashville, Tenn., 
was the only Southern-made pleasure car in the show. 


a: Mae 


Omaha Show Benefited Trade 


Omana, Nes., March 9—A meeting of the members of the 
Omaha Automobile Dealers’ Show Association was held last 
week, at which it was reported that the show this year had a 
most far-reaching influence. In addition to the unusually large 
number of sales at the show itself, so many additional pecple 
were interested that city and state salesmen have been kept busy 
demonstrating cars and talking to prospective buyers. Although 
there were drifts of 3 feet of snow og the ground the weck 
after the show, many of the dealers took their cars out and 
gave demonstrations cf what could be done, even under those 
conditions, finding it an aid in selling the car. 
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Boston Show Breaks Records 


Far Greater in Every Way—Nunmber of 
Visitors Totaled About 225.000 


OSTON, MASS., March 9—Boston’s annual motor show 
ended this evening with new records credited to it in 
several ways. There were more cars exhibited; there were 
more makes represented; there were more dealers present; there 
were more cars sold, and there were more visitors present. 
When the doors closed tonight Manager Chester I. Campbell 
stated that a new record for attendance had been reached by 
Friday and the old figures of a year ago, when 180,000 were 
present, would be buried, for the totals would show the num- 
ber of visitors at approximately 225,000. These figures seem 
large, of course, but the factory men from the West who have 
seen all the big shows for years stated that never had they 
beheld such throngs as were present in Boston, particularly on 
Society Day, when the prices were doubled. 

The show represents in sales perhaps $2,000,000 according to 
what some of the men who have a passion for getting at the 
bottom of things could find out. It is estimated that at least 
1,200 cars were sold during the week. To those who know New 
England conditions this is not strange. Of course, a large num- 
ber were contracted for by dealers, but the great bulk of the 
sales were made at retail. This means that about 25 per cent. 
more cars were sold than last year, when the estimate placed 
the number at about 900. As an indicator it is believed that 
about one-tenth of the cars registered as new machines or in- 
creased registration in the state are bought at show time. 

The salesmen were on the job all the time. The fact that 
some of the concerns had men delivering lectures on the mate- 
rials used, such as the Flanders, Chalmers, Rambler and Everitt, 
was something new and caused many to stop and investigate. 
This led to orders, for the New Englanders wanted to be 
shown, and the more explanations the better they liked it. 


Denver's Show Now in Progress 


Denver, Cot., March 13—With an assured attendance of prac- 
tically 2,000 dealers and of many hundreds o fautomobile enthu- 
siasts from a territory extending from Kansas to Oregon and 
Texas to Montana’ the Denver Automobile Show, under the man- 
agement of Motor Field, of this city, opened in the City Audi- 
torium on Tuesday, March 12, and will extend to Saturday, 
March 16. 

The floor space of the Auditorium has proved entirely inade- 
quate, and some of the dealers handling a large line of cars» 
rather than crowd their exhibits in the restricted space they 
could secure have decided to hold open house at their display 
rooms during the show week. 

The list of exhibitors numbers forty-seven, and about 115 
cars are on the floor. In the boxes and galleries have been 
placed the accessories and in the large lobby on the Curtis 
street side the commercial cars are shown. As a special feature 
the management has secured films of the Savannah and Santa 
Monica races, which will be run every evening. 


Syracuse Show in Two Buildings 

Syracuse, N. Y., March 12—The biggest automobile show 
Syracuse has ever had opened tonight, being held in the Armory 
and the Alhambra, the two largest buildings in this city, and 
being attended by large crowds, including many visitors from 
all northern and central New York. This is the week’s pro- 
gram: Tuesday, Syracuse Day; Wednesday, Chamber of Com- 
merce and Mystique Krewe Day; Thursday, Society Day; Fri- 
day, Suburban Day; Saturday, Everybody’s Day. 


58 Cars in French Grand Prix 


Only One American Car, the Ford, 
Will Compete in Big Car Class 


ARIS, March 7—With a total of fifty-eight cars the lists for 
the Grand Prix race of the Automobile Club of France 
closed on the evening of March 1. It is the largest number of 
cars ever got together for an international European race, and 
is clear proof of the change of opinion that has come over man- 
ufacturers since the last big race was held at Dieppe in 1908. 
This year’s Grand Prix provides for two classes of cars: with 
a cylinder area of 183.08 cubic inches and a minimum weight 
of 1,763 pounds empty, and without any restriction whatever. 
The two sets of cars will be run together for two days over a 
total distance of 1,000 to 1,200 miles, which is the greatest dis- 
tance ever imposed for an open road race. The prize of $4,000 
will be awarded to the maker of the fastest car, in whichever 
class he may be entered, and the regularity prize of $2,000 for 
the best team performance will be given without class distinc- 
tion. The race will be held at the coast tow: of. Dieppe, 100 
miles from Paris, during the second fortnight in June, prob- 
ably towards the end of the month. 


BIG CAR CLASS (NO LIMITATION) 


Car Country Driver 

1 Lorraine-Dietrich ae eee 

2 Lorraine-Dietrich De fot AS eae 

3 Lorraine-Dietrich SS Re ee ee? 

4 Peugeot I es 5 Rls 

5 Peugeot i i a ene 

6 Darracq |” gall ie rare = eee! © 

7 Darracq | re ee ee 

8 Darracq ee. Oe. SO ee oawes 

9 Mathis Germany Mathis 
10 Ford America Henri Depasse 
11 Excelsior OO eee 
12 iat Italy David Bruce-Brown 
13. Fiat Italy Ralph De Palma 
14 Fiat Italy Louis Wagner 
56 Rolland-Pilain Ss. LT) aie 
57 Rolland-Pilain es ES 


58 Sigma-Knight Switzerland 
LIGHT CAR CLASS (183 CUBIC INS. AND 1763 POUNDS) 


15 Lion-Peugeot France Boillot 

16 Lion-Peugeot France Goux 

17. Darracq ee ee 
18 Gregoire France Porporato 
19 Gregoire France De Marne 
20 Gregoire France Romano 

21 Gregoire emit ae 
22 Sunbeam Great Britain Rigal 

23 Sunbeam Great Britain Medinger 
24 Sunbeam ee — _ -“esedseéawe 


25 Sunbeam en. 6 aeleateeibaa 

26 Singer es "|. ge emeeeain 

27 Singer ee. i > sabnedinean 

28 Vauxhall Great Britain Hancock 

29 Vauxhall Great Britain Watson 

30 Vauxhall Great Britain Ferguson 

31 Alcyon France Barriaux 

32 Alcyon France Page 

33 Alcyon ee ok eee 

34 Vinot-Deguingand Franc Paul Vonlatum 
35 Vinot-Deguingand France Molon 

36 Vinot-Deguingand France H. Molon 

37. Sizaire-Naudin France Georges Sizaire 
38 Sizaire-Naudin France Louis Naudin 
39 Sizaire-Naudin France 

40 Arrol-Johnston Great Britain 

41 Arrol-Johnston Great Britain 

42 Arrol-Johnston Great Britain 


43 Calthorpe 
44 Calthorpe 
45 Calthorpe 


Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 





46 Th. Schneider France 

47 Th. Schneider France 

48 Koecklin France Koecklin 
49 Cote France Gabriel 

50 Cote nec T-). 9 ot eles 
51 Hispano-Suiza France-Spain Derny 

52 Hispano-Suiza France-Spain Piliverdie 


53 Hispano-Suiza 
54 Hispano-Suiza 
55 Lorraine-Dietrich 


France-Spain 
France-Spain 
France 


MitwaukeEE, Wis., March g—The Wisconsin Commercial Car 
Association is considering the matter of conducting a truck run 
from Milwaukee to some other point early in the spring. Frank 
G. Brandecker is president of the association and active in the 
plans for an event of this kind. 
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To Build a City Around Shops 
Suburban Motor Car Company Planning 


an Automobile Community in One 


of Detroit s Suburbs 


Keeton Motor Company Onis Indianapolis After 
Edwards—Rubber Strong 


ETROIT, MICH., March 1—Plans for a suburban city, with 
a large motor car plant as a nucleus, are being rapidly 
formulated by the Suburban Motor Car Company, which has 
been recently organized here and is backed by Detroit and Michi- 
gan capital. The purchase of a 250-acre tract of land in Ecorse 
township, near Ecorse village, one of Detroit’s down-river sub- 
urbs, has just been announced, and it is expected that ground 
will be broken for the first group of factory buildings, covering 
about 5 acres, before April 1. The company expects to em- 
ploy in the neighborhood of 5,000 men, for the accommodation 
of whom and their families it will build 1,000 model working- 
men’s homes, with lawns and garden plots. 

The land, which has been purchased at a cost said to be close 
to $200,000, has a frontage of 1,300 feet on Fort street, west, and 
runs through to West Jefferson avenue, a distance of 8,408 feet. 

The company has been capitalized at $500,000 as a starter and 
the stock is now being offered to the public with good results. 
The officers are: President, William H. Lankin, Bad Axe, 
Mich.; vice-president and general manager, William A. De 
Schaum, Detroit; 
secretary, O. B. Bachman, formerly of New York City. The 
work of drafting the plans for the factory as well+as for the 
homes has already been started by T. Glenn Phillips, of this 
city. Details as to the product to be turned out are lacking. 


Cameron Resigns from Overland 


To.epo, O., March 12—W. H. Cameron, chief engineer and de- 
signer of the Willys-Overland Company for more than 3 years, 
has tendered his resignation. Mr. Cameron announces that he 
has formulated no definite plans for the future, but intends to 
take a rest for the present at his home in this city. 


Rubber Strong with ‘Lit Trading 


Crude rubber has been strong since the middle of last week, 
advancing to 4 s. 9 1-2 d. for near-by options on up-river, while 
plantations, based upon first pale crape, reached 5 s. 6 1-2 d. 
In the New York market fine up-river touched $1.14 1-2. Trade 
was light in the higher grades, but medium varieties moved in 
fairly large lots. Later the market took a strong upward turn 
and on comparatively small trading advanced to $1.17 1-2 on a 
basis of fine up-river Para. 


Keeton Motor Company Organized 


Detroit, March 11—The Keeton Motor Company has just 
been organized here with a capital stock of $10,000. There are 
some well-known Detroiters among the stockholders, who are: 
Wilbur Brotherton, Norton Brotherton, W. G. Houck, Forrest 
M. Keeton, William V. Moore, E. H. Moore and W. W. 
Wuchter. Mr. Moore is a member of the Detroit fire commis- 
sion. The company will announce its plans in the near future. 


Indianapolis Waste Edwards Plant 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 9—Local commercial organizations 
are making a renewed effort to sell sufficient stock in the Ed- 
wards Motor Car Company to obtain the concern’s proposed 
A committee consisting of rep- 


new factory for Indianapolis. 
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resentatives of six commercial organizations has the stock 
selling campaign in charge. C. G. Stoddard, of the company, 
was in Indianapolis on the evening of March 5 and addressed 
about 100 business men in the Board of Trade building con- 
cerning the new company. 


More Directors for Washington 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 9—The Washington Motor Car 
Corporation, which has succeeded the Carter Motor Car Corpo- 
ration as the makers of the Washington car, has increased its — 
directorate from twenty-nine to forty-five members. The addi- 
tions to the directorate are Wilton J. Lambert, J. C. Wineman, 
Charles J. Cassidy, E. M. Terry, Dr. A. V. Parsons, Dr. E. A. 
Gorman, Ralph Bricker, H. Brown, W. D. Arrison, A. Gary 
Carter, H. E. Koehler, Otto Koehler, W. S. Carter and H. O. 
Carter. 


Gramm Enters ihe Canadian Field 


MonTrEAL, Que., Mar. 11.—The Gramm Motor Truck Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, has been authorized to do business in 
the province of Quebec. The powers conferred on the said com- 
pany by its charter shall be limited to those granted to corpora- 
tions of a like nature, created in virtue of the laws of the prov- 
ince of Quebec and subject to the formalities prescribed by the 
laws now in force in this province. Its chief place of business 
in the province is at Montreal. Its principal agent, for the pur- 
pose of receiving services in any suits and proceedings instituted 
against it, is A. J. Jennings & Company of Montreal. 


More Stock Issued by Lee Company 


The Lee Tire and Rubber Company announces that it has 
contracted to sell its output of 1912 already, and that measures 
are being taken to increase the plant so that the output for next 
year will be 800 tires a day. 

An additional issue of preferred and common stock was =. 
termined upon and it is announced that the common stock of- 
fered was all subscribed for at par by present stockholders. 
The remainder of the issue is 7 per cent. cumulative preferred. 


Ingersoll to Help Motor Company 


INGERSOLL, ONT., March 11—On April 11 the rate payers will 
vote on a by-law to grant a loan of $10,000 to the Ingersoll 
Motor Company, Limited. The by-law was before the council 
tonight and received two readings. Two buildings will be erected 
by the company in the event of the by-law carrying. One will 
be 150 by 50 feet and the other 100 by 50 feet, and it is ex- 
pected operations will be commenced by September of this year. 


Chicago Tradesmen Elect Officers 


Cuicaco, March 11—The annual election of officers of the Chi- 
cago Automobile Trade Association was held today, and the fol- 
lowing ticket was elected without opposition: N. H. Van Sicklen, 
president; Charles M. Hayes, vice-president; Henry Paulman, 
treasurer; H. N. Fowler, secretary. Directors elected for 1 


year are: C. M. Garrett, F. A. Groves, and L. E. Burr; and 
those elected for 2 years are: A. W. Moore and H. C. Til- 
lotson. 


Jersey Branch of German Factory 


Rudolph Chillingworth, of Nurnberg, Germany, recently pur- 
chased the lot, factory, machinery and equipment of the Chi- 
cago Railway Equipment Company on West Side avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J., and will commence immediately to manufacture spe- 
cial automobile parts. 

The feature of the Chillingworth line is an improved type of 
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differential housing. The present plant is quite a sizable prop- 
erty, but it is understood that additions will be made as scon as 
the process of manufacture gets into full swing. 

It is understood that three other German factories are con- 
templating establishing American branches in or near Jer- 
sey City. 


New Company to Handle Argo Output 


Cuicaco, March 11—The Metzger-Herrington Company, just 
organized, has taken over the output of the Argo Electric Vehi- 
cle Company, Saginaw, Mich., and will make its headquarters 
in Chicago. The new concern has undertaken to dispose of all 
the electrics the Saginaw concern will make for 1912 and has 
secured the building at 2412 Michigan avenue, formerly occupied 
by the Cadillac. Carl J. Metzger, formerly sales manager of the 
Woods Motor Vehicle Company, and Roy Herrington, who was 
assistant sales manager of the same concern, are the prime 
movers in this new company, the former being president and the 
latter vice-president. 


Rulings on Tread Leather Imports 


Wasuincton, D. C., March g—An importation of chrome- 
tanned cowhide leather invoiced as chrome auto-tire leather, 
imported by a New York firm, was the subject of a decision by 
the board of general appraisers. Duty was assessed at the rate 
of 15 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 451 of the tariff act 
of 1909, and strips or treads forming a part of the importation 
were assessed at the rate of 40 per cent. under paragraph 452 
of said act. Various rates of duty other than that assessed were 
claimed by the importers. The board ruled that chrome-tanned 
cowhide leather for tires is dutiable as band, or belting leather, 
under paragraph 451 of the tariff act of 1909, rather than as 
teather not specially provided for under the same paragraph. 
The board also ruled that strips of chrome-tanned leather, 
beveled and cut into lengths and shapes suitable for use as 
automobile treads, are not dutiable as manufactures of leather, 
under paragraph 452, tariff act of 1909, but are subject to the 
provisions in paragraph 451 of said act for band, bend or belt- 
ing leather and leather cut into forms suitable for conversion 
into manufactured articles. 


American Armored Car for Mexico 


New Orveans, March 11—An armored automobile has just 
been shipped to Mexico from a local machine shop. The car, 
purchased from a dealer in second-hand machines, is fitted with 
light steel plates which are inclined at a slight angle, which 
protect the car and occupants from rifle fire. The purchaser is 
the War Department of the Mexican government, and it is 
stated that it is to be used in carrying funds between Mexico 
. City and Cuernavaca for the payment of the garrison in the 
latter place. Intermediate territory is infested by bandits and the 
car will make a large force of soldiers unnecessary. 


Advocates a Municipal Garage 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March 9—Harvey S. Haynes, Haynes- 
Knutson Company, says the arrangement for caring for the 
city automobiles through the fire department is not going to 
solve the problem of caring for them. He urges the city to put 
up a municipal garage, with a paint and repair shop to be in 
charge of a capable superintendent, and that there should be 
daily regular and thorough inspection with close accounting of 
all features of the service. With the system, he says, the city’s 
repair bill can be made a minimum. Supplies should be bought 
at wholesale, according to his plan, and instruction should be 
offered by the companies selling cars to some one man in each 
department of the city. He says that, outside tire expense, 
maintenance of a standard car should not cost more than 3 te 5 
cents a mile, including fuel and oil. 
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Denver's Dealer Get Together 


Minneapolis Adds to Its Motor Fire- 
Fighting Equipment, and May 
Have Municipal Garage 


Argo Truck Output to Be Handled by Chicago Company 
—Import Rulings on Leather 


ENVER, COL., March 8—Feeling that there are many im- 
portant questions frequently arising concerning the auto-— 
mobile trade of the city which should have united consideration 
by the local dealers, a permanent organization of the Denver 
agents and branch managers was perfected here last week. The 
body will be a branch of the Denver Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, of which many of the dealers are already members, and 
George Collisson, secretary of the general association, was made 
secretary of the subsidiary organization. Tom Botterill, Denver 
representative of the Pierce, Hudson and Columbus, was chosen 
permanent chairman. Permanent headquarters will be main- 
tained in the Chamber of Commerce building. Matters of 
policy which affect the general automobile trade of the city, 
city ordinances which tend to react upon the motor interests, 
transportation problems, and other live topics will be the sub- 
jects of the association’s gatherings. 


Motor Apparatus to Fight Fires 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March 9—This city will have eight 
pieces of motor fire apparatus by July 1, where it now has two, 
says Fire Chief C. W. Ringer. The department is to experi- 
ment in building a combination hose and chemical wagon at the 
department shops on a purchased chassis. The council has ap- 
proved contracts for two Seagrave combination chemicals and 
hose carts at $5,140 each and an American La France combina- 
tion at $5,500. It authorized purchase of one $900 automobile 
for the building department. The committee had rejected bids 
on three roadsters for fire district chiefs for heavier models 
than first specified. The fire committee tentatively recommended 
purchase of two automobile pumping engines from the W. S. 
Nott Company provided models which are being built are per- 
perfected successfully. The cost is estimated at $6,500. 


$50,000,000 for New York Roads 


Asking an appropriation of $50,000,000 for road improvement 
and providing for a referendum on the question, Senator John 
F. Murtaugh has introduced a bill in the Senate of New York. 
Under the bill $20,000,000 will be used for state highways and 


$30,000,000 for county roads. 


New Motor Fire Truck for Gotham 


Medal Day of the New York Fire Department was celebrated 
Wednesday at headquarters and after the hero medals had been 
distributed Mayor Gaynor and the 200 guests inspected the new 
Couple-Gear hook-and-ladder truck, which weighs over 11 tons 
and is about to be placed in commission. 

The new truck was on exhibition in front of the fire house 


Wants City to Inspect Taxi Meters 


St. Paut, Mrnn., March 9—W. M. Peterson, city sealer of 
weights and measures, will ask the city council to extend his 
operations to taxicab meters. He will ask purchase of a test- 
ing device to put on the taxicabs to determine whether patrons 
get full return for their money. It is said that the tester will 
be utilized also on electric meters. 
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Foe of Reciprocity Is a Convert 


Former Governor Murphy of New J ersey 
Now in Favor of Reasonable Auto- 
mobile Legislation 


Laws That Do Not Affect All Vehicles Alike Are 
Repugnant to Him 


EWARK, N. J., March 11—J. Franklin Murphy, former 
governor of the state of New Jersey and for Io years 
famed as the foe of reciprocity as it affects automobiling of 
outsiders in Jersey, has joined the forces of the party favoring 
reciprocal relations and is working for the passage of any bill 
that will ameliorate the present anomalous condition in the state. 
Governor Murphy is a good fighter, too, and his enlistmenj 
under the banner of reciprocity has caused the embattled Solons 
who have borne the brunt of the fight for equality of New Jersey 
automobilists before the law of other states to rally again on 
the firing line. 

Governor Murphy in an exclusive statement made to THE 
AUTOMOBILE and fully authorized by him for publication gave out 
another item of good news. He said that Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioner J. B. R. Smith, who has been considered the incarna- 
tion of opposition to the passage of anything in the way of law 
even suspected of reciprocity, was working for the passage 
of House Bill 22, the measure now in the Jersey Senate, lacking 
one vote to carry. This bill accords 15 days’ free entry to Jersey 
and abolishes the noxious power of attorney provision of the 
present law. 


Murphy Believes in Reciprocity 


Governor Murphy’s statement was as follows: 

“I am in favor of reciprocity. I have modified my views on 
the subject, I would like to see House Bill 22, or some other 
measure providing for reasonable reciprocity, passed by the 
Legislature and inscribed on the statute book. 

“It is repugnant to my ideas as an American citizen that an 
automobile pleasure car or truck should be halted at the border 
of any state by action of law, while other varieties of vehicles 
may pass over without question. * 

“Even if an appropriation of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars is necessary to take the place of the license fees lost by rea- 
son of a reciprocal law, in order to maintain the roads of New 
Jersey at their present high level of perfection, I am in favor 
of the passage of such a law. 

“T have been subjected to much unjust criticism and much 
undue pressure on the part of automobilists and automobile 
makers, but my change of front has not been accomplished by 
those means. I am an automobile owner and have sold off my 
horses, realizing the wonderful development that has been 
brought about in the art, but the reason for my changed attitude 
is that I have given the matter much patient thought as a citi- 
zen of New Jersey and the right and equity of reciprocity have 
come home to me. 

“The situation in New Jersey is different from that of any 
other state in the union. New Jersey is not a rich state as 
compared with many others, but it is not poverty-stricken. Its 
roads have attracted attention all over the land and the state 
is proud of them and its highway system. To the north lies 
New York City with its millions and to the south is Philadel- 
phia and its suburbs with other millions. New Yorkers overrun 
the northern half of the state and Philadelphians make a prac- 
tice of touring in South Jersey. They appreciate the good roads 
and use them liberally. 

“It has been estimated that four times as many foreign auto- 
mobiles tour in New Jersey as Jersey automobiles tour in other 
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states. This is said to be true even under the present law and 
in case the state was thrown open to all automobilists, the pro- 
portion would be extended. 

“Reciprocity in theory should be based upon adequate con- 
sideration, and it has been that fact in the past that has pre- 
vented the enactment of a reciprocity law such as is now pend- 
ing. It seems to the citizenship of New Jersey that it was un- 
fair to the state to admit free all automobilists. Revenue would 
be decreased, wear on roads would be increased and additional 
appropriations to make up the deficit in the department of 
roads would be necessary. 

“Despite this condition, the time has arrived, in my opinion, 
to bring about exactly these results. As a matter of consti- 
tutional law there should be no obstacle to free passage from 
one state to another. As a matter of equitable right, no dis- 
crimination should be laid against the use of the automobile. 
Any automobile owner who has done much touring knows that 
it costs money. Reckoned on a conservative basis, the expendi- 
tures of a touring party amount to a material sum each day. 
This money is distributed along the course of the tour, enliven- 
ing business wherever it touches. 

“If 100,000 additional automobiles toured New Jersey for say 
3 days a year, the amount of money spent would run into the 
millions. It is a question in my mind whether there would be 
any actual profit to the state by allowing such an influx of tour- 
ists, but the money spent by the visitors would go some dis- 
tance at any rate toward settling for the increased road appro- 
priations. 

“Hotels, resorts, merchants of all sorts, garages and general 
business would be stimulated by the increased flow of money. 

“But I do believe in regulating automobile traffic. A maxi- 
mum speed law is not the solution. The law should provide for 
reasonable diligence and care on the part of all operators. A 
rate of 10 miles an hour is sometimes a reckless degree of 
speed; even 4 miles an hour is not always safe. My car was 
in an accident once in which a man was hurt. We were moving 
about 4 miles an hour and he ran into the car. The speed 
rate of my car was in nowise accountable for the mishap. 
Nevertheless, the chances for accident are much greater if high 
speed is used. 

“When I was governor the automobile had not progressed to 
its present stage of development. High speed then was per se 
recklessness. Today the cars are built more sturdily and can 
sustain a higher rate of speed without so much risk. If a law 
could be framed and enacted to prohibit reckless driving it 
would be better than any maximum speed law. 

“The ideal law has not been discovered so far. We are grop- 
ing in the dark with a real civic problem. The legal situation 
briefly is this: We may all have our ideas as to what should be 
done in the way of statutory regulation, but the real question 
is not what we want, but what can we get. 

“As I have said, I am in favor of reciprocity. If House Bill 
22 cannot be passed, I am in favor of passing some other meas- 
ure that will give reciprocity.” 

And so the Jersey situation is largely simplified. With its 
most powerful opponents in civil life and officialdom taking the 
positions outlined above, the chances for enactment of a recip- 
rocal law are much improved. 

With Governor Murphy lined up positively on the side of reci- 
procity and with Senator Frelinghuysen passive as to its for- 
tunes, the future cf House Bill 22 looks promising. 


One More Vote Needed to Win 


Reciprocity in New Jersey still needs one vote more in the 
Senate in order to pass the Stickel bill. A conference on the 
measure was called for Monday night but no action was taken. 

It is probable that an amendment will be tacked on the bill 
in the Senate, in the event of favorable action. This will be to 
raise the rates of registration fully 50 per cent. Under the 
reciprocal feature of the proposed law this will not affect non- 
residents. 
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Friends of the bill are somewhat apprehensive lest when the 
measure goes back to the house a joker be inserted that will 
knock out the reciprocal feature of the bill. Senator Colgate 
still maintains that there is a good chance for enactment with- 
out amendment. In case this is done, Governor Wilson, fol- 
lowing his definitely expressed opinion on the subject, will sign 
the bill. 


Controlling Pedestrians in Chicago 


Cuicaco, March 11—A radical step in the controlling of traf- 
fic inside of the loop, Chicago’s business district, will be taken 
this year if the wishes of the police are heeded by the city 
authorities. Captain C. C. Healey, of the mounted police, a 
great student of traffic congestion, has recommended that an 
ordinance be passed giving the police power to control pedes- 
trians the same as they do the drivers of vehicles. That ordi- 
nance will be offered to the city council shortly. If it is passed 
it will mean that pedestrians must observe the officers’ whistle 
signals at the downtown crossings just as vehicles are now com- 
pelled to do. When the vehicle traffic is going north and south 
the pedestrians headed east or west will be held in check. Those 
pedestrians who do not heed the police signal will be arrested. 


First Test of Nebraska's New Law 


Omana, Nes., March 11—The Nebraska automobile law was 
tested in a suit which was tried in the Nemaha county (Neb.) 
court. L. L. Coryell, of Auburn, was charged with having vio- 
lated the law in allowing his son, Leland, a minor under 16 
years of age, to drive an automobile; also that the boy drove 
past a wagon driven by Dewey Whitmore without warning the 
driver of the approach of the car or giving him an opportunity 
to drive to the side of the road, and that instead of driving the 
car 30 feet past the team before turning into the road, he had 
turned in such a way that the car struck the side of one of the 
horses. The jury found Coryell guilty on all three counts and 
he was fined $5 on each. Notice was given of an appeal. 


Automobilists Kill Newcomb Bill 


LouisvittE, Ky., March 12—After a stubborn fight in the 
house of representatives, the Newcomb automobile bill, con- 
sidered one of the most drastic measures ever introduced in 
the general assembly, was defeated. Its demise was brought about 
chiefly through the efforts of the Automobile Club and dealers 
throughout the state. 


Automobiles in the National Parks 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 10o—In the Senate yesterday Sefta- 
tor Warren, of Wyoming, submitted the folloWing resolution, 
which was agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
directed to submit to the Senate, as early as practicable, a statement 
giving the names of the national parks under the control of the De- 
partment of the Interior, if any, in which automobiles or other motor 
cars are pefmitted to be’ used, and the rules and regulations governing 
such use; also such plans, if any, as may have been or are under con- 
sideration by the Department of the Interior for 2 the use 
of automobiles or motor cars in the Yellowstone National ‘ar and 
the estimates of cost, if any have been made, which would be bin by 
the possible construction of new roads or changes in the use of present 
roads should automobiles be admitted to said park. 


Want to Increase the Speed Limit 


Toronto, Can., March 11—A large and constantly increasing 


number of motor car owners in Ontario are making a deter- 
mined effort to induce the Provincial Secretary to amend his 
new motor vehicles act so as to increase the speed limit in cities 
to 15 miles an hour and to 25 or even 30 miles in the country. 
The advocates of this change argue that the Ontario farmers 
within a few miles of the larger centers, where automobiles 
are numerous, have become used to them. 
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To Fight Denver's Radical Law 


One Provision Would Prevent Use of 
Torch in Repair Work ina Garage 
—Other Harsh Provisions 


Consent of Neighbors Necessary Before Building a Garage 


—No Cars in Basement 






ENVER, COL., March 8—A new city ordinance recently 
D introduced by the building department before the munici- 
pal legislative bodies, the terms of which impose severe re- 
strictions upon repair methods in the garages, is the subject of 
lively discussion by the automobile dealers and other interested 
persons here. The principal objection is against the clause which 
provides that no furnace, torch, heating plant or fire of any 
sort may be permitted in a place used for the storage of motor 
cars in constant service. Since in another clause which defines 
a garage as any place where an automobile is kept for any period 
of time the motor men Here maintain that should the ordinance 
become effective it will be necessary to repair machines on the 
street, for open flames are essential in curing some motor ills. 

The measure also provides that no automobiles may be stored 
in the basement of a building any part of which is devoted to the 
storage of automobiles. This restriction is caused by the fact 
that the basement is the only part of the building in which heat- 
ing apparatus may now be placed, and the ordinance aims to 
prevent the keeping of machines in the same floor of the garage 
with heating plants. The dealers assert, however, that the wall- 
ing in of the heating apparatus is ample fire protection, and that 
the clause as originally drafted works serious inconvenience 
by making their basements unavailable for storage space. 

In another clause the ordinance provides that on the ap- 
proach of a motor car to the building used for its storage, lights 
on and_.all fires in the vehicle shall be extinguished within 10 
feet of the threshold. Similarly, there shall be no iight on or 
fire in an automobile departing from its garage until the mctor 
car be within 50 feet of the doorway. The proposed enactment 
does not say to which side of the entrance these rules are in- 
tended to apply—to the street side of the threshold or the in- 
terior side—and in consequence the dealers are at a loss te 
know just. how the ordinance would be construed if it should 
go into effect. 

Private owners are much concerned about another section of 
the same document which makes it necessary that a property 
owner shall secure the consent of 50 per cent. of the other 
property holders in his block before he can be granted a permit 
to erect a storage place for his motor car. It is said that fire 
seldom originates in one of the private garages, and that when 
it does it may be easily confined to the same structure; thus this 
provision of the ordinance is regarded as unjust and altogether 
needless. 


New Rules for Hoosier Speeders 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,, March 11—A new set of rules governing 
the arrest and fining of violators of the moter speed laws have 
been adopted by Judge James A. Collins, of the Indianapolis 
police court. The rules follow: 

When arrested speeders must go to central police station and 
give good bond, no offender being released on his own recog- 
nizance. 

Speeders must give correct names to be placed in affidavit 
when arraigned, if not before. 

Fines will be assessed at the rate of $1 a mile, the speed reg- 
istered by speedometers being accepted in all cases. 

No probation will be granted speeders, and fines must be 
stayed or paid. 
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Ford team competing in the tour of France 


Half-Dozen American Cars Trying for 
French Touring Honors 


ARIS, March 7—Starting from the suburbs of Paris before 
daybreak, sixty-one cars undertook the initial run from the 
capital to Nancy, a distance of 200 miles, forming the first of the 
fifteen stages of the 2,500 miles run round France. Though 
designated a competition, the business nature of the tour is more 
pronounced than the competitive side of the event. 

In reality it is a traveling motor show, for every mariufac- 
turer has put in his latest models and will display them to pros- 
pective customers who cannot be reached by the Paris salon. 
Local agents look upon it as an excellent opportunity to stir up 
enthusiasm and clinch sales. Although the old-established big 
car manufacturers have not thought it worth while to appear in 
the tour, despite the fact that all of them build the $1,600 chassis 
eligible under the rules, the younger and more vigorous firms 
have eagerly seized the opportunity and have been joined by 
three American agents doing business in France: Ford, Reo and 
Hupmobile. A Reo three-seater.has been put in the hands of 
the veteran race driver, Gabriel; the second car, a two-seater 
runabout with a torpedo body on European lines, has one of the 
firm’s demonstrators at the wheel. Both the Reo and the Ford 
cars are equipped with detachable wire wheels of French origin. 
The two-seater Hupmobile is making the tour with the driver 
only aboard. 

This being one of the most complete collections of light cars 
ever got together in France, it is interesting to note that the 
European tendency is towards four-cylinder motors of less than 
3.1 inches bore. The majority had either 2.7 or 2.9 inches bore, 
while a few were as low as 2.5 inches bore. A very common 
dimension was 2.9 by 4.7 inches bore and stroke. 


To Stop Racing in New York State 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 9—State automobile organizations are 
watching the progress of the bill introduced by Senator 
McManus at Albany intended to stop automobile racing in the 
state. The bill has passed its second reading. Charles T. Terry, 
representing the Automobile 


Wire-wheel Reos running in the French tour 


Syracuse Club Defends Its Action in 
Leaving State Body 


YRACUSE, N. Y., March g—The Automobile Club of Syra- 
cuse is preparing to answer the charge of the New York 
State Automobile Association that the Syracuse club withdrew 
from membership when $1,500 in arrears. The club will show that 
it resigned from the association in April, 1909. Receipts will be 
shown for payment of dues that year. Letters are shown reveal- 
ing declinations by the local club to resume membership. 

These letters are adduced as proof that the club has not owed 
dues since 1909. Officers say their principal objection was to 
extra assessments for private enterprises. 

The Syracuse club admits that in some instances a few mem- 
bers have used the state association emblem on their cars, but 
protest that they could not prevent this. A small quantity of 
correspondence paper with the state emblem, printed before the 
club withdrew, was used afterward, but through strict motives 
of economy. 


Chicago Clubs Boom Good Roads 


Cuicaco, March 12—Illinois’ first serious effort toward arous- 
ing state-wide interest in the cause of good roads is taking 
place today in the shape of a conference of interested parties 
this afternoon, and a banquet tonight. Through the efforts of 
the Chicago Motor Club, and Chicago Automobile Club, the 
State Bankers’ Association, various commercial clubs, and promi- 
nent members of the state legislature have been brought together, 
along with mayors. of the towns between Chicage and the Missis- 
sippi river, to map out a scheme to secure better roads through 
the state. 


A. A. A. Tour to New Orleans 


New Orveans, March 11—That the A. A. A. reliability tour 
will end in New Orleans was practically assured at a meeting 
Friday night when Col. Frank M. Joyce, of the executive board 
of the A. A. A. advised the members of the Louisiana Motor 

League that this place is gen- 





Dealers’ Association, Inc., and 
the American Automobile As- 
sociation, has asked that the 
senator have it sent back to 
committee for a public hearing. 

The dealers’ association has 
sent notice to the Manufac- 
turers’ Contest Association and 
to the directors of the Long 
Island Motor Parkway, as well 
as to those interested in the 
Riverhead race, calling atten- 
tion to the terms of the bill. 
It is inspired by the accident at 
the Syracuse races last year. 








Hupmobile prominent in the small car class 


_erally favored for the run. 
Evidence was presented of the 
ability of the city to raise the 
$4,500 which would be neces- 
sary to secure the tour. Most 
of the time at the meeting 
was taken up in the discus- 
sion of the route between 
Louisville and New Orleans. 
Two possible routes have 
been proposed, one by way of 
Memphis and another, which 
would take the tourists over a 
more eastern course, would 
lead through Chattanooga. 
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The Advantages of a Used-Car System 


larger factory organizations, the automobile service de- 

partment has also been modified to come up to the claims 
of increased éfficiency. The automobile business has been put 
on a basis of greater economy, and were it not for the used- 
car deals, which amount to a considerable item each year, the 
automobile business as a whole could be referred to as the most 
up-to-date of trades. As a matter of fact, second-hand car men 
have been rather reluctant in adopting the new commercial ideas, 
so that at present no definite system has been developed by any 
one of them, but it is a safe expectation that System will soon 
enter the shop and store of the used-car dealer to increase his 
profits with the same or a smaller effort. 

No definite nor elaborate system has been developed by dealers 
in the metropolis so far, but the sprouts of a system can be 
noticed pushing up in the places of many second-hand car men. 
The handling of one used car in a second-hand business is 
described below in full detail. For the purpose a well-conserved 
Moon car of last year’s design is taken as illustration, as an ex- 
ample of an average preduct undergoing a normal depreciation 
in service. The conditions obtaining are those of a used-car 
business near upper Broadway in New York with the floor 
space renting at about 80 cents per square foot per year. While 
the time of about 4 months during which the car is stated to 
have been kept in store may seem somewhat high, it is about the 
average storage period. 

Five forms are used in this system, two of them being dual 
forms, that is, they are printed on both sides of the sheet or 
card, giving, in all, the eight blanks which are here illustrated. 
The first card, Fig. 1, is used as a record for the details of the 
purchase of the car, while its reverse, Fig. 2, is reserved to be 
filled in, after the sale of the price with the cost of repairing 
and storing the automobile. The second card, Fig. 7, is a 
repair order with which the car is sent into the shop to be 
tuned up, and on the back of this card, Fig. 8, the itemized 
cost of the repair is noted. The third card, Fig. 3, is a worker’s 
time card; the fourth card, Fig. 4, a requisition for material 
which has to be bought outside. The last card is kept in a 
book, one side, Fig. 5, serving as a carbon copy for a material 
order sent out, and Fig. 8 as an account blank for the cost of 
the repairs and the rates at which they are charged. 


N OW that systematic operation is being introduced in all 


When the Moon touring car, model 45, No. 1783, was brought 
to the second-hand man’s by John E. Walker, then owner of the 
car, it represented an intrinsic value of $2,250. This car in ques- 
tion was a I9II design and originally sold for $3,000, giving a 
depreciation of $750 fer the first year of its service. This au- 
tomobile, which was the nine-hundred-and-fourteenth handled by 
the owner of the business, was sold to him on September 12, 1911, 
for a cash payment of $1,900. The difference between this price 
and the actual value of the car represented a safety margin 
covering his expenses in case it should take very long to sell the 
car. 


Second-Hand Cars Need Overhauling 


A soon as the dealer had taken possession of the machine, he 

took it on the road for a test of about 20 miles, in order to 
try it out at various speeds and to discover if anything was at 
fault with the car. Aside from some play in the steering gear and 
a broken pinion in the differential, only the front wheels required 
attention, or rather alignment. After returning to his place, the 
dealer put the automobile in his shop together with the repair 
order, Fig. 7, on which he outlined what he wished to have done 
with the machine. He put the car into the hands of his worker 
No. 3, who took up the work when he came in on the next 
morning at 8 a.m. The adjustment of the steering gear required 
2 hours, so that at 10 o’clock the man was able to start on the 
work of aligning the wheels. This was by no means an easy task 
for the front axle was bent, and it had to be taken off and 
straightened out before the man finally tested the wheels for 
alignment. When he got through it was 5 p. m., so that he had 
worked 6 hours on the job, allowing 1 hour for lunch. 

Now the work on the differential remained to be done. Sec- 
ond-hand car dealers are not in the habit of working their men 
over-time; but as the business in question handled some repair 
work as well, the boss was anxious to have the work on the 
Moon car finished the same day, so that the man could start on a 
repair job the next morning. Therefore worker No. 4 continued 
to work on the differential pinion work until 6.30 p. m., when 
the repairs were finally completed. 

When the car was turned over to the worker, the dealer sent 
at once for a differential pinion which was procured from the 




















Bought No. 914 
New York, Sept. 12, 1911 
from John E. Walker 
Make | Model | New Value | Old Value Paid For 
Moon e s $3000 $2250 $1900 
Touring 1911 
1783 





| 
| 
| | 

















Sold No. 914 
New York, Jan. 8, 1912 
to J. Francis Bennett 

Sellin. ae Be ee ne Oe ak én alk bah ee ae eee $2460.00 
Cost aS ecies Cae. see vehily AW bb oes HENLE eae we eeaeaee 1900.00 
Cost repairs....... +e 2 a4 eae 11.88 
BEIT FC Te ee 22.40 
POUIET be tcccccccctcdcccctcccccccccceegenteses $525.72 











Fig. 1—Front side of the office record of the automobile. The detalis 
of the purchase of the car are noted on this side when bought 


Fig. 2—Reverse side of the used-car office record card. This side 
pertains to the sale, giving amounts paid for and made on car 
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service department 


Worker of the Moon com- 


Hea Repair No... 














—<———————————— pany. Before the 

Star Stop order was made 

te Time | Time out, the workman 

sent. a requisition 
Geeerine geGr.. . 5.2... cee 8.00 10.00 

Align wheels.............. 10.00 5.00 for the part to the 

Pinion in differ............. 5.00 6.30 dealer. The req- 

uisition Fig. 4, 


bore the number 
of the repair order 
which first ap- 
peared in Fig. 7. 
Furthermore the 
requisition speci- 
fied on the part 
and named the 
price at which it 
was listed to the 
dealer’s customers. This list price was $9.45. The dealer then 
filled out the parts order, Fig. 5. Parts orders come in a book, 
every second page of which is of heavier paper than the order 
proper; the heavier page takes a carbon copy of the order, and 
on its reverse side carries a blank for the account, Fig. 6. 





TOTAL TIME, 9% (1!) 











Fig. 3—On the worker’s time card job times 
are punched as here shown 


Cost of Material Used a Factor 


N the Parts Order, Fig, 5, the make, year and model of the 
car were noted. The next column is filled in with the price 
at which the part was sold to the dealer by the maker. The maker’s 
list price for a differential pinion of the model specified was 
$9.00, but as the dealer was granted a trade discount of 25 per 
cent. be paid $6.25. The last column, containing the dealer’s own 
list price, at which the part was charged to the eventual cus- 
tomer was not filled in on the original order, but merely on the 
carbon copy that remained in the office. The dealer’s list price 
was $9.45 in this case, which was cost plus 40 per cent., which 
point held good for all transactions of the used-car dealer in 
question. 

All cards filled out in connection with repair work are filed 
under their repair number, and by reference to Fig. 7 the pur- 
chase-and-sales card can easily be found on its file if it is needed. 

Fig. 3 shows the same items as Fig. 7, with a time punch for 
starting and stopping each job. After each job was finished, 
each item was checked on Fig. 7, which was turned into the 
office together with the worker’s time card, Fig. 3, to permit of 
figuring the cost of the repairs. 

On the following morning, the dealer, or his assistant, filled 
out Fig. 8, the Shop Statement, on which the cost of the repairs 
done on Moon car No. 1783 was stated in detail. The state- 
ment was marked with the same repair number as the other 
forms relating to the repair work. The adjustment of the steer- 
ing gear had taken 2 hours, and as the man’s wages were 50 
cents an hour, the cost of this job was $1.00. The wheel align- 
ment work which had taken 6 hours cost the dealer $3.00 in 
wages, leaving the last item, referring to the replacement of the 
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pinion in the dif- 
ferential. This 











Requisition Repair No.. 

work had been 

done during I I-2 

Bes Parts | List Price 
hours, beginning 
at 5 p. m., so that 
it had to be fig- Pinion for differential Moon 45, 
oy athe Reorp ep pyle $9.45 : 


ured at the over- 
time rate. This 
rate is regular 
wages plus 50 per 
cent., so that the 
overtime in this 
case cost the dealer 














I 1-2 times 75 TOTAL LIST, $9.45 
cents, making 
$1.13. Thus the 


Fig. 4—A requisition is used when a part has 
to be bought from outside 


wages of the man 
working on the car 
cost $5.13 all told, while the cost of the differential pinion which 
had been bought for $6.75, brought the total cost of repairs up 
to $11.88. 

The next thing to be done was to fill out the account form, 
Fig. 6. As was stated above, this form constituted the reverse 
side of Fig. 5, which was kept in the parts order and account book. 
The cost of the material used in the repair above described was 
$6.75, and the list price for the part $9.45. The labor expended 
on the work cost the dealer $5.13, to which were added 50 per 
cent. to make up the list price of $7.70. This would have left a 
profit on material of $2.70, and on labor of $2.57. 

But it remained for him to sell the automobile, and it took 
him 3 months to find a customer who was willing to pay the 
price the dealer demanded. Finally, on January 8, 1912, the 
buyer came along. To him, J. Francis Bennett, the car was sold 
for $2,460. Of course, the dealer first asked more than he ex- 
pected to get, and finally sold the machine to the customer for 
the price named. It may seem strange to the uninitiated that at 
a deal for more than $2,500 the trader did not make the sales 
figure a round one, divisible by 50 or 100; but he merely ap- 
plied the same psychological law that successful stores use in 
marketing their goods at 97, 98 or 99 cents instead of $1. 


Floor Space Is No Small Item 


GLANCE at Fig. 2 shows that the trader profited consider- 
A ably on the deal. Besides the cost of the car and the cost 
of the repairs done on it, only the cost of storing the car for 
4 months was charged against the selling price to give gross 
profit. The Moon 45 touring car having a wheelbase of 10 feet 
and being roughly 5 feet wide, filled a proportional space in 
the storeroom of the dealer. Besides the space it actually occu- 
pied 1 foot margin had to be allowed in front and behind the 
car as well as to its sides, so that the area taken was 12 X 7 = 84 
square feet. Each square foot of floor space costing 80 cents 
rent per annum, 84 square feet cost $67.20 a year, or $5.60 a 




















Parts Order Repair No.... 
| 
| | Makers List | i 
Make Model | Price Less 25% | Own List 
| ES 
Moon 1911 45 Touring $6.75 $9.45 
ND 55.5 00k.ibecd cksacdbnatne 

















Shop Account Repair. No.... 
Material | Cost List Labor Cost | List 
j iP 
Pinion....... $6.75 $9.45 $5.13 | $7.70 
Profit, $2.70 | Profit, $2.57 
Profit, $2.57 
TOTAL PROFIT, $5.27 








Fig. 5—Reproduction of carbon copy of order sent to maker of part. 
The dealer’s list price does not appear on the original order 


Fig. 6—Reverse of sheet Fig. 6. Cost and value of material and 
labor ured In shop on a repair are stated as here illustrated 
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month, There- 
fore the space 
filled by the Moon 
car during 4 
months cost the 
ee re rT ree dealer $22.40, 

————— -——— --- which also had 
Adjust steering gear................... to be charged 


ANC I SRS, Hees : : 
Neo plan ks diff against the selling 


Repair Order No.. 





Purchase No. 914 





price. The total 
expense of $1,- 
934.28 deducted 


from the purchase 
price, $2,460, left 
a gross profit of 
$525.72. This 
however, is not 
identical with the 
net profit; but 
overhead expens- 
es, depreciation of 
the equipment 
and small items, 
such as telephone 


Superintendent, 











F. BLACKMORE bills, tools, light, 
heat, power and 

Fig. 7—The car enters the repair shop accom- _ lubricants, have 
panied by a detailed order to be subtracted 

from the gross 


profit of $525.72 appearing at the bottom of Fig. 2. 

It is in the difference between gross and net profit, where 
systematic management of the business can work miracles, so to 
speak, as far as the reduction of expenses is concerned. First 
of all, if the dealer is competent in things mechanical, pertain- 
ing to the automobile—and he has to be, in order to be suc- 
cessful—he can probably reduce overhead expenses very con- 
siderably by acting as his own foreman and superintendent. 


How System May Increase Profits 


EW second-hand repair shops need the services of more than 
six workers, and with the office suitably disposed, the dealer 

will be able to superintend the whole situation without an as- 
sistant. In this way he will not only save on the overhead end, 
but by keeping his eye on the shop instead of having a hireling 
do that work he will be sure to.keep things running in better 
shape and with less waste of time, material and power than if 
someone else did the work for him. . At any rate, it would 
be a more economical process to tend to the shop, buying and 
selling ends, and have a clerk do the office and file work than to 
get a skilled man drawing additional wages for the supervisin 
work. - 

To keep the tools in good repair is another problem of the 
small shop, and the smaller the shop, the more pressing is the 
need of paying attention to this point. If the dealer under- 
stands shop work, he will see that the tools are kept in proper 
places, well lubricated and protected against rust, in which 
case they will live at least twice as long as without the proper 
care being extended to them. Naturally, it is impossible to ex- 
pect that the owner himself looks after all these things; but the 
problem is to definitely put the responsibilities on the various 
shopmen, in which case the work is sure to be done right. As 
soon as the men will have been convinced that the dealer means 
business, they, too, will get down to a basis of delivering the 
goods. 

An inspection of the various establishments on Automobile 
Row in the metropolis will teach the observer that the most 
systematic used-car dealers are the most successful ones. In- 
cidentally, the second-hand automobile business is so prac- 
tical in all its phases that there is little chance of a dealer’s ex- 
aggerating the use of the system and elaborating it to too great 
an extent. There is none that does not need it, nor anyone 
who has enough of it at the present. 
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The argument might be raised that such a trade as the used- 
car business can gain nothing by systematic operation. While 
this business is young and there are but few instances sup- 
porting the arguments of the advocates of system, it may not 
be illogical to point to another industry and show how it de- 
veloped by the introduction of systematic, live business methods. 
The smelting industry was of very little significance several 
decades ago, and enjoyed about as much respect as the old 
clothes trade does today. But when a number of live men 
took hold of the business, they turned it into one of the greatest 
profit. Something similar may reasonably be expected by the 
traders in used automobiles and there can be but little doubt 
that they who will first wake up to the possibilities of a sys- 
tematically directed second-hand automobile trade will do so at 
a profit unthought of at this time. 


Labor Economy Not Appreciated 


NOTHER fault of the present system of operation of used- — 
car enterprises lies in the comparatively great waste of 

It is true thatthe workman must account for each hour 
of the day as he leaves in the evening, but there is at present 
no way of counting the time lost by searching for a mislaid part 
or tool, or by experimenting on the best manner to get at a part 
to be worked upon. An intelligent dealer will find this field full 
of fruitful work, and will see many an opportunity to eliminate 
the present abuses. 

To improve on the situation now obtaining it is first neces- 
sary to study it in all its details, in order to settle on the weak 
links in the chain of operations. Such a study will bring out 
faulty arrangement, where the tools are kept in a place remote 
from where they have to be used. It stands to reason that those 
appliances which are used only in connection with a bench ought 
to be kept as near as possible to the latter, while others, being ap- 
plied to the assembled automobile, should be located at a point 
of vantage in that part of the repair shop where automobiles 
stand during the operations performed on it. 

Another problem is to conserve the energy of the workman, 
or rather to prevent its waste. Nothing is more tiring than 
working in a stooped position, and therefore nothing reduces 
the subsequent efficiency of a man’s work to such a degree as 
that position. Therefore, where there are repair operations to 
be made on the lower portions of the running gear, there ought 
to be a provision for either jacking up the entire car, with little 
effort, by means 
of one or two big 
jacks, or of run- 
ning it up an in- 


labor. 





Shop Statement 








clined plane to —— 

bring it to one Repair No. .... 
level with the ee 
worker’s _ hands. Adjust steering gear caerececess ssf $2100 
Another problem | pe@indit. 22.) ie 
is that of lifting PRUON CIOUING OOP: 55 oon ech chen de coms 6.\75 





and moving heavy 
loads. Few peo- 
ple, except brew- 
ery-wagon opera- 
tor assistants. 
know how to han- 
dle such _ loads | 
with little effort, 
or are adapted to 
handle them. For 
this reason heavy 
tools, etc., which 
are frequently re- 
quired ought to be 
kept near their 
point of use and 
on a level with the 
hands of the 
workman. 


| 


TOTAL COST, $11.88 











Fig. 8—The cost of each repair item is noted 
on reverse of repair order 
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In the Making of 
Shock-Absorbers 


Process of a re Used at Truflesie 
Hartford Factory 


Showing Each Step in the Turning Out of the Forty-two 
Component Parts 


HE Truffault-Hartford shock-absorber is of the friction 
T_T type. The energy stored up in the spring by a road 
shock is expended in overcoming frictional resistance in a 

short time instead of moving the body of the car for a longer 
period. To accomplish this result, the shock-absorber, which has 
two diverging arms, is connected to the car in two places, the 
frame and the spring. The point where the two arms meet is the 
main frictional bearing surface, while the points of connection 
to the car at the other ends of the arms form the secondary bear- 
ings. They are equipped with friction members in the same man- 
ner as the bearing at the point of juncture of the arms. The 
upper arm is a single arm composed of but one part, while the 
lower arm is composed of two similar parts so connected that 
when the shock-absorber is compressed the upper arm will pass 
between the two parts of the lower. Side sway is taken care of 
by the upper arm, which is made from spring steel, the other 
arms being composed of cold-rolled steel. The amount of fric- 
tional resistance given by the main bearing may be regulated by 
turning an adjustment nut. An indicator turning with this nut 
on a dial plate froms a means of gauging the friction accord- 
ing to the needs of the load which the car is carrying. The 
friction at the peints of attachment of the shock-absorber to the 
car may also be altered by turning a nut, although there are no 

















Fig. 2—Stamping the arms; note economy of material 
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Fig. 1—The shock-absorber and its component parts 


dial plates at the ends. A compensating spider spring having 
five points is fitted to the main bearing, taking up wear in this 
bearing. 

The capacity of the plant of the Hartford Suspension Com- 
pany, in Jersey City, is about 1,500 sets of shock-absorbers a 
week. There are four sizes of these, known as the Juniorette, 
Junior, Intermediate and Standard. They are adapted for 
weights of from 500-1,200, 1,200-1,800, 1,800-2,500, 2,500 pounds 
and up, respectively. A special shock-absorber is also made on 
order for commercial and racing cars. 

There are forty-two parts to a Truffault-Hartford shock- 
absorber. Twenty-four of these are of different shape and 
hence require different processes to arrive at their final state of 
perfection in the assembling room. Each of these parts starts 
from the raw state and passes through stage after stage until 
it reaches the inspection room, after which it joins the other parts 
in the assembling department and the forty-two parts become one 
shock-absorber. After this it is tested again, passes through 
the shipping department and out te its destination on the car. 


Performing Stamping Operations 

N tracing the operations of manufacture of the shock-absorber 

it is difficult to pick out any one operation as the starting 
point, as there are several operations going on at the same time 
on different parts of the device. One of the initial steps in the 
manufacture, however, is the operation in the stamping room. 
Here all the arms are made as well as the cold-rolled steel cups 
which hold the friction members in the joints of the absorber. 
The washers which are placed between the arms are also 
stamped out here. The arms are stamped from strip stock of 
just such width that it can be run through the machine twice. 
Owing to the shape of the arms, shown at A and B in Fig. 1, 
the stampings may be made alongside of one another so that 
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Fig. 3—Cutting the friction disks from the stock 


very little of the material is wasted as is shown in Fig. 2. Little 
time is lot in making these stampings, a space of 20 seconds being 
consumed between each stamping, and when the material is to be 
renewed the time required is less than 2 minutes. 

The two lower arms are of the same size, shape and material, 
cold-rolled steel being used. The upper or single arm is of 
spring steel. These stampings are made in one operation, but 
the cup washers require two, the first cutting them to circular 
form and punching the hole through the center, while the second 
forms them into a cup. The stampings come from the dies in a 
very nearly finished state. They are inspected and the rough 
spots removed with a file before they are passed on to the in- 
spection room. The stock used for the arms of the Standard 
size is 5 inches in width and 1-8 inch in thickness. For the other 
sizes. the dimensions vary, but all dimensions given in this de- 
scription apply to the Standard size. 


Friction Disks Are Important 


HE friction disks are the secret of the success of the absorber. 
These are prepared by a private process by which ‘the 
wood of: which they are composed is transformed into a fiber. 
The life of these friction plates is indefinite, as their wearing 
qualities are so increased that they are not perceptibly affected 
by the friction. They are rendered self-lubricating by the 
process. This latter point is especially important in that the 
shock-abserbers require no oil after they leave the factory. The 
disks for the Standard are 3 3-4 inches in diameter. The wood 
is first treated and then placed in a disk cutter in which it is 
roughly cut to shape, see Fig. 3. They are then placed in a 
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Fig. 5—The nuts are made In automatic machines and then slotted in a special milling machine 








Fig. 4—Brazing stand; where the bushings are soldered 


lathe and, by means of a wood-turning tool, trued up and cut to 
the proper thickness of 3-16 inch: In each shock-absorber there 
are two large and four small disks H, Fig. 1. The two large 
disks are in the center where the arms unit, while the others are 
placed in the ends of the arms, two in each arm. All these disks 
are given the same treatment. 

The screw machines which make the nuts K, studs I, M and 
pins from bar stock are those which are common to all machine 
shops. These and all like parts, made in any quantity, are 
produced by twenty-four automatic turret lathes. Smaller jobs 
are done on hand machines. This applies to slotting the lock 
nuts and in all cases where a small quantity of light work is 
to be done. The parts included in this category are center studs, 
center tension adjustment nut, center stud bushing L, which forms 
the bearing. surface about which the arms turn, center stud 
pin, end studs, which form the pivots at the ends of the arms, 
end stud nuts which control the amount of friction at the ends, 
end bearing bushings and reinforcing washers which form a 
bearing surface at the points where the shock-absorber ds fixed 
te the car,-end stud bushings and pins. All bushings used 
throughout the absorber are hardened in bone dust. , 

When all these parts are taken fromthe machines in which 
they are made they are covered with chips and oil which have to 
be removed before the parts can be sent to the assembling room. 
This is done in a separator where they are whirled about in a 
cylindrical vessel so designed as to throw the undesirable ma- 
terial into a waste chamber by centrifugal force. 

While this work is being done in the machine shop the stamp- 
ing operations are all under way. The: arms A, B, cup washers 
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Fig. 6—Finishing fittings in the sand blast. Grinding the faces of the arms before fitting 





Fig. 7Outting the brass cover rings 
oh. . 


F and other sheet metal iparts which are all of cold-rolled steel, 
except where spring steel is used in the center arm A and spider 
C, are completed at: about the same time as the machine shop 
work. The drop-forged fittings, used for the purpose of attach- 
ing the shock-absorber te the car, aré also made in a separate 
department. They take the place of the’ Spring clip at the 
lower point of attachment, being the usual type of U-clip with 
an integral eye to which the shock-absorber is fastened. The 
upper fitting, attached to the single arm of the shock-absorber 
and the frame of the car, is designed to bolt to the frame. 

Any type of car made since 1904 can be fitted and, in order 
that this may be accomplished, 3,000 different drawings of 


fitting parts are kept on hand at the present time. After the 
fitting pieces are made they are taken to the brazing stand, 
where the bushings are placed in them and soldered in place 
with brass wire and boracic acid. 

Before the fittings go to the assembling room they are put 
through a sand-blast, Fig. 6. A soft, gray finish is given them. 
The operator of the sand-blast is protected from the flying 
particles by eye-shades and stands before a glass in a small, 
inclosed part of the machine shop.. The sand-blast is given by 
air under a pressure of 14 pounds. The bearing edges of the 
fittings are then placed against an emery wheel and ground 
smooth so that they are ready to assemble. There are two 
assembly operations. The first consists in assembling the two 
arms, the friction disks H, the cups containing them and the 
adjustment spring and its parts; the second comprises attach- 
ing the fitting for attachment to the frame and spring to the 
absorber arms. The first operation is accomplished in about 5 
minutes. The head of the ‘center stud is placed in a vise, the 
stud standing vertically. This, it must be understood, is the 
center bearing of the shock-absorber as distinguished from 
the two end bearings where the device is fixed to the car. The 
outer, or lower, arm is then hammered down over the upright 
stud. 


Assembling Shock-Absorber 


FTER it is driven down snugly the cup washer, 4 inches in 
diameter and 1-16 inch in depth, is slipped over the stud 
and allowed to rest against the arm; two projections on the 
cup fit into apertures on the arm. The bearing bushing is then 
driven over the stud, fitting tightly over it and down against 
the inside of the cup washer. The fiber friction disk is next 
placed over the bushing. It is separated from the bushing by 
a felt washer 3-16 inch thick and 7-8 inch in diameter, which 
fits into the center of the fiber disk. The latter is incased by 
the sides of the cup washer mentioned. The center arm or 
upper member of the shock-absorber is now hammered down 
over the stud. A split brass ring D, Fig. 1, is placed around the 
end of this arm and acts as a dust-cover for the large bearing. 
This ring is 5-16 inch in width and 4 5-16 inches in diameter. 
This completes what may be called one side of: the shock- 
absorber.. The center arm forms ‘the division between the two 
sides and the parts which are confained between the outer arm 
and the center arm are similar on either side. For this reason 
the operation of assembling is now duplicated with the order 
reversed. The fiber friction disk with felt center E is placed on 
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first over the stud and bushing which form the core of the 
entire shock-absorber. Next, the cup is placed cover these. 
The projections of the cup stand up perpendicularly. The 
third arm is then put on the stud and hammered down so that 
the projections from the bottom of the cup washer will pass 
through the holes in the arm. A brass adjusting dial I fits 
against this arm, then the wear-compensating spring spider, an 
indicator pointer G and finally the center adjustment nut. 

The shock-absorber proper being assembled, the next opera- 
tion is to adjust it to the proper tension. This is done by means 
of the nut and the dial. The absorber is placed in a vise and 
a pull is exerted on the arms through a spring scale, Fig. 10. When 
the pull required to move the arms is 27 pounds, the pointer 
should indicate 0 on the dial. It is a matter of a few moments 
to adjust this. The pulls required to move the other sizes 
about their axes are as follows: Juniorette, 19 pounds; Junior, 
21; Intermediate, 23. 


Attaching Fittings to Arms 


PIERCED washer is placed between the ends of the lower 
arms so as to provide a longer bearing surface than would 
be formed by the mere juncture of the arms. This bushing is 
held in place by two pin rivets. In the upper arm two circular 
washers are placed outside of the end, the arm being between 
them. These are riveted in the same manner as the lower arm. 
The ends of both arms are held against the grinding wheel and 
made smooth before assembling. 

In assembling, the end stud is placed upright in the vise and 
a cup washer placed over it. This stud is brazed to the fitting, 
as shown in Fig. 4. Then a bushing is placed over the stud, hold- 
ing the cup washer in place, first by pushing it tightly against the 
fitting, and secondly on account of two projections which pass 
through the cup and into the forged fitting. A fiber friction 
disk comes next. This fits over the stud and down into the cup 
in the same manner as the arrangement at the center. The 
arm of the shock-absorber follows this and then the fiber disk 
and cup on the other side. The adjusting nut which goes over 
this is recessed to hold a circular washer. Adjusting nuts on 
both the ends and the center of the shock-absorbers are slotted 
so that when they are tightened the thread of the upper part 
is upset to a certain degree, producing the effect of a wedge 
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which locks the nut securely and holds the adjustment firm. 
When the assembling operations are complete and the indi- 
cator is set at the correct point on the dial, the shock-absorbers 
pass through another careful inspection and then are sent to 
the shipping room where they are packed in sets and shipped. 











Fig. 8—Tightening the friction nut 











Fig. 9—Sharpening arm stamping die 





Fig. 10—Assembling arm to fitting. Testing the tension on the shock-absorber arms 
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Ball Imprint Machine Which with Rotary Rammer Completes Ready Factory 
Outfit for Quality and Production Control—Important Experiments with 
Oil Promising Avoidance of Odors and Deposits 


ACHINE for Testing by Imprint—The following sup- 
M plements the description given in THe AuTomosiLe of 
February 29 of a machine for testing steels for brittle- 
ness by means of shocks imparted from a rotating wheel, the two 
machines—one for imprint and one for shock—constituting all 
the special machine equipment necessary for a practical and 
facile shop supervision of steel qualities and of heat treatment 
results. In both cases the machines described are those actually 
installed and used by the Société Francaise de Construction Mé- 
canique, whose principal work is the manufacture of locomotives, 
and the whole system was exhibited at the recent exposition in 
Turin, Italy. 
The Brinnell ball imprint test is operated either with a small 
portable apparatus in which the steel ball is 5 millimeters in 
diameter or with a much larger stationary machine and a steel 


balivof 10 millimeters in diameter, but the construction of the 
‘two#levices is the same in principle. The pressure to. which the 


ball is subjected is in both cases regulated by placing the ball 


ona foundatien which yields only when a certain pressure is 
‘reached, and to this end the foundation is formed of a pile of 


‘ Belleville spring washers which is held under compression in 


its housing and prevents the concaved support in which the ball 


is lodged from being depressed until the screw-and-lever pres- 
sure applied to the sample exceeds the tension of the pile. The 


‘ Belleville washers referred to are those developed at the large 


Delaunay-Belleville engineering: works at Saint-Denis sur Seine. 

In all tests the sample is pressed down against the ball until 
the under surface of the sample comes in contact with the hous- 
ing of the pile, and the diameter of the imprint which the ball 
leaves in the sample under these circumstances is taken as a 
measure of the hardness of the latter. The inaccuracy due to the 
varying depth of imprints and the conséquent slight variation 
in the compression, and tension, of the foundation is negligible. 
The diameter is measured by means of a glass rule (Fig. 2) 
with a millimeter scale and a diverging line which permits the 
operator easily to distinguish differences of one-tenth of a 
millimeter with the naked eye. As simple proportional rela- 
tions have been found to exist between the hardness figure and 
the tensile strength of the material, the latter can be read on a 
scale card, such as shown in Fig. 2, by simply carrying the ordi- 
nate which represents the diameter of the imprint to the oblique 
line; the abscissa of the point of intersection measures the ten- 
sile strength in kilograms per square millimeter. The angle of 
the oblique line depends upon the ball size and the pressure at 
which the apparatus is operated, and different cards are there- 
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Fig. 1—Glass ruler for measuring diameters of imprints from steel 
ball—Section and bottom views 





fore prepared for the apparatuses of different capacity which 
are turned out to meet the needs in different forms of industry. 
The capacity is determined by the space available for the test 
piece, or article to be tested, and varies from about 1 1-2 inch 
in the portable machine to 320 millimeters (nearly 13 inches) 
in the largest machine turned out. 

In the portable machine, Fig. 3, the pressure is adjusted to 750 
kilograms. The screw plug B admits of a final adjustment as 
well as compensation for any fatigue which may set in, in the 
spring washers G, in course of time. The support D for the 
steel ball extends through a cylindrical bore in the top of the 
housing, and the test piece is placed between the plate H which 
is guided upon the frame A of the apparatus, so as not to be 
rotated when forced down by the operating screw I turned with 
the lever J. The dimensions are indicated in millimeters in the 
illustration. 

The stationary machines, of which only that with a capacity 
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Fig. 2—Scale card for converting hardness figure into tensile 
strength figure 


of 210 millimeters (about 8 1-2 inches) is shown (in Fig.. 4) 
are designed especially with a view to tests made in the course 
of machining operations and after the completion of a piece of 
work. The elongated goose-neck frame may be placed either 
horizontally or vertically. The pressure is 3,000 kilograms. 
The operating screw transmits its pressure through the socket- 
and-ball joint H to the piston P, which is guided by set screw 
J. If the test piece is too small to fill the space between the 
piston and the steel ball on the spring washer foundation, wedge 
pieces may be interposed. : 

One of the most obvious applications of these machines relates 
to the determination of the proper speed and feed of high-speed 
tools. When a number of identical parts have been subjected to 
some form of heat treatment and are to undergo a machining 
operation, the facile ball test for hardness, in conjunction with 
established scales for the cutting speed of the machine tools, 
admits the adoption of rules which greatly increase the working 
efficiency of a manufacturing plant, and at the works of the 
Société Francaise de Construction Mecanique such rules have 
been formulated for all the grades of iron and steel which are 
called for in the specifications of the railway companies; the 


_ball test and the rotary ramming test—previously described— 


: 
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being both considered. The author gives samples of the tickets 
made out for the guidance of shop foremen on this basis.— 
From article by L. Netter in La Technique Moderne, Febru- 
ary 15. 


Prevention of Cylinder Deposits and Odorous Exhaust— 
A very large number of experiments with lubricating oils have 
been made since 1910 at the Royal Prussian Bureau for the 
testing of materials under the direction of Dr. F. Schwarz and 
Dr. F. Schlueter, and many of them relate to the question how 
to avoid the formation of carbonaceous deposits in automobile 
motors as well as the ill-smelling exhaust which is usually sup- 
posed to arise from the same factors which cause the fouling. 
As admitted in the official report of the tests the experience 
gained covers too much ground and does not give a clear pic- 
ture of all the factors at work, as yet. A subdivision of the tests 
with reference to the different degrees of viscosity, as required 
for different forms of work, is especially desirable. But the 
results afford a valuable basis for further investigation on a 
subject whose difficulties must eventually be cleared away, since 
it is inconceivable that ill-smelling exhaust will be tolerated for- 
ever by the public or the ‘formation of bothersome deposits by 
the automobile owners. 

To ascertain to what extent these evils are due to the proper- 
ties of the lubricating oils, a number of representative grades 
of oil were split up into their constituent parts, especially those 
of high and those of lower specific gravity. It was assumed 
that by trying these parts separately it might be found which 
are readily consumed in the explosions of the motor and which, 
on the other hand, are less completely burned. [The possibility 
that the odorous fumes and solid deposits may be formed dur- 
ing the exhaust stroke, after the high temperature of the ex- 
plosion has subsided, was apparently net especially considered. 
—Ed.] 

Acetone was found to be the most available material for use 
in disintegrating the oil, as it possesses the property of dissolving 
the heavy parts of viscous mineral lubricating oils at ordinary 
temperatures, such as 20 degrees C., while leaving the lighter 
parts unaffected. Equal volume-parts of oil and acetone were 
used, and three 5-minute treatments with acerone were given 
each oil. Among the five oils prepared in this manner, a viscous 
oil of American origin showed by far the smallest percentage of 
soluble parts; namely 2 1-2 per cent. at the first and the second 
treatments and none at the third, in all 5 per cent., while the 
totals of dissolved parts in the four other oils were respectively 
17, 19, 34 and 20 per cent. 

Both the refractory and the dissolved parts were tried for 
their asphaltum and resin contents, and it was shown that the 
heavy parts turn into resin at a much faster rate than the high 
parts, from which condition it was inferred that the heavy parts 
would also act less favorably in a motor and that an oil from 
which these parts had been removed would develop less dis- 
agreeable odors than an oil which had not been treated with ace- 
tone. To try out this assumption a comparative test was made 
with one of the oils—No. 4 under table A in the report. The 
crankcasing of an automobile was first filled with the acetone- 
refined oil and the motor was run idle with excessive lubrica- 
tion, and afterwards the motor was run in the same manner with 
the untreated oil of the same grade. In the first case the thick 
greyish-white clouds from the exhaust developed only a faint 
and not unpleasant odor, while the untreated oil gave the usual 
disagreeable results. It was considered proved that odor in the 
exhaust comes exclusively from the parts of high specific grav- 
ity in the oil. In accordance with this result, says the report, it 
would seem more rational to seek to abolish the odor from the 
exhaust of automobiles by special treatment of the lubricating 
oils than by devices looking to the absorption in chemicals of 
the odorous gases or to their combustion by special means. 

The oils treated with acetone are as a rule found to have 
higher flash and burning points as well as higher fluidity than 
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the oil from which they are derived. Exceptions, in which 
the fluidity is lowered, indicate a high paraffin content which is 
accentuated by removal of the parts that have been dissolved in 
the acetone. 

Among other conclusions drawn from this series of experi- 
ments are the following: The paraffin content should be small, 
so that the fluidity shall not vary too much with seasons and 
temperature. From table B in the original report it may be 
inferred that the same oil is suitable for motors of widely dif- 
ferent horsepowers, while, on the other hand, oils of widely 
different viscosity have been proved equally suitable for the 
same motor. A well-known automobile company used two ex- 
pensive oils of low viscosity for motors ranging from 15 to 62 
horsepowers and replaced these with one grade of oil which was 
considerably more viscous and much cheaper, and the latter 
proved itself equal for all the motor sizes to the oils previously 
used. A large oil concern proved to the experimenters that the 
same automobile oil used for the same kind of motors on dif- 
ferent hands proved itself satisfactory in one place and very 
unsatisfactory in another, and in the latter instance another oil 
brought the desired improvement in the results. The explana- 
tion must be sought, it seems, in small differences in the oil feed 
or in differences in the manner of operating the motors.—From 
report in Chemiker Zeitung, No. 46, 1911, or Zeitschrift des 
Mitteleuropaischen Motorwagen Vereins, No. 3, 1912. 


How Germany Taxes Cars—The tax which Germany col- 
lects from automobile owners consists in a fixed sum for each 
vehicle plus an amount proportionate to the power of the motor, 
and this amount is calculated according to the formula 

Horsepower = 0.3 X iX d’ Xs, 
in which i is the number of cylinders, d the bore in centimeters 
and s the stroke in meters. In other words, it is the cylinder 
volume which is taxed. The formula is that adopted by the 
Union of German Automobile Manufacturers. [It gives a very 
low power rating—Ep.J]—From Omnja-Locomotion, Febru- 
ary 24. 


“Le Catalogue des Catalogues 1912”—This is the name of a 
synopsis of the automobile industry represented in France which 
is published by the journal L’Auto, to Rue du Faubourg-Mont- 
martre, Paris, IX. It contains the data of 597 chassis of 111 
different manufactures, a summary of the principal tire and 
accessory manufacturers’ catalogues and details relating to 
eighteen different makes of aeroplanes and aviation motors. The 
postpaid price, for all parts of the United States, is 1.20 francs, 
or 26 cents. 
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Fig. 3 and Fig. 4—Portable and stationary models of machines 
for testing steel and steel articles by means of the imprint made by 
a steel ball of given hardness and diameter under a given pressure 
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Letters Answered and Discussed 


Guarantees Affect Service; Suggestion for Tappet Guide Cover; Cure for Spotted 
Hood; Doctor Recommends Ether; Quick Action of Brakes; Uses of Graphite 


Voices an Opinion on Service 


DITOR THE AUTOMOBILE: 
> [3,055]—In reading the ideas of authorities and in 
studying the proposition as well as it can be 
studied by one who is not actively concerned in the business, I 
have noticed that it seems to be the current opinion that the 
automobile manufacturer cannot operate a service plant and 
make it pay. What is the reason for this? I have asked my- 
self on numerous occasions and I am still at a loss to account 
for it. It is a source of wonder to me how it is possible for 
the ordinary repair shop to exist if the manufacturers’ service 
plants lose money when it is only reasonable to suppose that a 
a man will bring his car to the plant maintained by the faetory 
rather than to some repair shop where they are apt to be out 
of the very part of which he is in need. And yet the manu- 
facturers claim that the service departments are run at a loss. 

When one considers the problem of service and then listens to 
the canvass put up by the average salesman it becomes evident 
that it is of the highest importance to both the builder and the 
buyer. From the builder’s standpoint, he is forced to maintain a 
service department in order to sell his cars because the public 
has been educated up to the point where they want te know where 
the repairs are going to be made, how much they will cost and 
how long it is going to take to get them. These questions have 
to be answered satisfactorily before a car can become strong in 
a certain locality. It will no longer do for the enthusiastic sales- 
man to state that repairs are not necessary on his particular 
brand of ‘car. 

The buyer of the car, on the other hand, scans his guarantee 
with one eye while the other searches for the address of the 
nearest service plant. He finds that free repairs for a year are to 
be had at the service plant and, should something break, he al- 
ways gets the benefit of the doubt. It costs 45 cents an hour 
per man to make a repair regardless of the material which is 
used. The latter might be almost anything and the price will 
vary accordingly, and there, in my belief, is where the money is 
lost in the service plants. Simply because the money made from 
people who have had their cars longer than is covered by the 
guarantee cannot cover that lost by repairing guaranteed cars 
for nothing. 


Pawling, N. Y. B. J. Stmmons. 


Suggests Tappet Guide Cover 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[3,056]—I have a suggestion to make, Fig. 1, which may be 
of interest to car owners. It is for the purpose of keeping the 
oil from the crankcase which gives the motor a smeared appear- 
ance. It will also reduce the noise at the tappet rods besides 
preventing the springs from getting dirty. The cover consists 
of a packing gland on the valve tappet guide, to keep the oil from 
coming up around these rods, and an aluminum cover fitting over 
the tappet guide and springs. This cover is made in halves. The 
lower part fits around the tappet guides and the halves are 
held together by spring clamps which are pushed on, thus hold- 
ing them firmly in place. It is but a few minutes’ work to re- 
move them or replace them. 


Lockport, N. Y. W. M. Trevor. 


Spots Have Appeared on Hood 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[3,057]—I have a practically new car, the hood of which has 
become spotted. I have been told that this was caused by al- 
lowing the car to stand in the heavy night air, fog or dew. Do 
you think this could be the cause? Kindly advise me as to this 
and let me know through THe AutomosiLe a remedy for this 
trouble. 

Houston, Tex. S. SAMUELS. 

There are two reasons for spots appearing on the hood. The 
first comes from allowing spots of mud which have been thrown 
up on the hood to become hard before removing them. When 
this is done the finish comes off with the mud. The second 

















Fig. 1—Reader’s suggestion for a tappet guide cover 


cause is due to the acidity of the metal. The little acid spots in 
the metal cause the finish to lose its luster at the points where 
the spots make their appearance. The remedy in either case is 
the application of linseed oil to which a touch of turpentine has 
been added. Put about a tablespoonful of turpentine to a quart 
of linseed oil and apply with a soft cloth. 


Change Oil Every 1000 Miles 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[3,058] —Would you kindly tell me how. often the old oil 
should be cleaned out and new oil placed in the crankcase? I! 
have often read that this should be done regularly but do not 
believe I have ever seen anything printed which stated exactly 
how often this should be done. 

Northville, N. Y. L. M. O. 

The old oil should be allowed to drain from the crankcase 
about once a month or every 700 to 1,000 miles. Before putting 
the new oil in, the crankcase should be flushed out with kero- 
sene. Pour the kerosene into the crankcase and run the engine 
for about 15 seconds. Drain the crankcase and refill with new 


oil. 
When Fields Are Demagnetized 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[3,059] —Would you kindly let me know ‘how it is possible to 
determine whether the magnetic fields of my magneto are weak 
and need recharging? My magneto, which has been giving good 
service, has gradually decreased in effectiveness and I am al- 
most convinced that this is the reason. 


Fredericksburg, W. Va. Cuartes MAck. 
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You are probably right in your conjecture. If you will dis- 
connect the gearing and rotate the armature by hand it will be 
possible to tell by the resistance whether the fields need re- 
charging or not. Turn the armature around slowly and if 
there is a marked resistance to the motion at two points in a 
revolution, the magnets are in good condition. If, on the other 
hand, there is but a scarcely perceptible resistance, the magneto 
should be sent to the manufacturer, who will recharge it for 
you at a very small cost. 


How Quickly Will a Car Stop ? 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[3,060]—At your convenience, will you answer the following 
in the “Letters Answered and Discussed” columns of Tue Aurto- 
MOBILE: 

If a seven-passenger touring car is traveling at the rate of 60 
miles an hour, what would be the shortest distance in which it 
may be stopped in applying both brakes, internal and external, 
all conditions being ordinary? 

New York City. BENJAMIN F. MarrtTIN. 

Assuming that the car was loaded and weighed about 4,500 
pounds and that the brakes were in good condition so that they 
would lock the wheels, the least distance would approximate 300 
feet on a good, smooth road. On a rough road, where the fric- 
tion between the wheels and the road would be greater, the car 
would stop quicker. At this speed it would be safe to say that 
250 feet would be about a minimum under average conditions. 
It must be remembered that the distance will depend directly 
on the weight of the car, the speed at which it is traveling and 
the coefficient of friction between the road and the wheels. 


Some Uses of Flake Graphite 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[3,061]—Please tell me, through the columns of THe Avuto- 
MOBILE, the uses of flake graphite. 

I would also like to know the best way of locating and re- 
pairing the leak in a radiator. 

Oxford, N. C. J. W. Brown. 

Flake graphite has been recommended as an effective lubri- 
cant for any parts which are exposed to dust, such as chains, 
springs, wheel rims, etc. When mixed with either viscuous or 
liquid oils it will increase their lubricating qualities. It has 
been used extensively in oils, cup greases and transmission 
lubricants. 

Radiator leaks are located by putting the radiator in water 
and plugging up the openings and water connections. Air is then 
pumped into the radiator through an opening which has been 





Fig. 2—First locate leak, solder and scrape off surplus material remaining on the surface. 
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left for the purpose as shown in Fig. 2. A piece of strip solder 
is then used and the leak soldered in the usual way. Zinc chio- 
ride will be a good flux to use. Before soldering, be sure that 
the metal is clean. 


How to Count the Revolutions 


Editor THz AUTOMOBILE: 

[3,062]—Kindly give me the formula for getting the revolu- 
tions per minute of a motor by means of a stop watch and count- 
ing the movement of the tappets. 

Detroit, Mich. B. S. Fuier. 

If the eye is quick enough to catch the individual movement of 
a tappet, which is very much to be doubted, the method of pro- 
cedure is to start the stop-watch and catch the time required for 
ten consecutive movements of an inlet tappet. During this time 
the motor will have made twenty revolutions. Divide 60 by the 
time caught on the stop-watch and multiply by 20 for the revo- 
lutions per minute. For example: If the time taken for the 10 
movements of the tappet is 1 second the formula would be 
60 
— X 20 = 1,200 revolutions per minute. You may readily see 

I 
from this example that it is almost impossible to use this method 
with any accuracy. 


Doctor Advises Use of Ether 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[3,063]—I am sending you this communication in the hope 
that it may help out some others who have to leave their cars 
in cold weather and find trouble in starting. I find that about 
ten drops of ether through each pet cock to the cylinders, to- 
gether with the usual amount of gasoline and air mixture makes 
the car start at once. 

Thinking I would go a step further I then experimented with 
adding ether to the tank at the rate of perhaps 1-2 ounce to 10 
gallons, to the evident advantage of the running qualities of the 
car, reasoning that if ether is a good starter, it should be a good 
agent to raise the test of the gasoline. I hope that this will be of 
help to some other medical men. 

Oak Park, IIl. W. L. R,, M.D. 

The fact that the addition of anesthetic ether as a primer will 
aid in starting the motor is generally known among motoring 
medical men. It is very useful to them since they are compelled 
to allow the car to stand in all kinds of weather. 

It is to be doubted if it would be of any advantage to put 
ether in the gasoline. The cost of the ether would counterbal- 
ance any increase in mileage per gallon. 
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How to Place Your Car in Commission 
Part I 


Private Owners Preparations for the Coming Season; Getting Ready for 


Work: 


Renewing Oil; Grinding Valves; Removing Carbon; Timing Valves; 
Adjusting Valve Tappets 


or workshop and locaie the unnecessary articles. Then 

remove them. This is the first and one of the most im- 
portant steps in the work. All signs of previous jobs should 
be removed.. The floor must be clean and the work bench, above 
all, should be completely cleared. Tools should be in their 
places and even the windows should be washed off with a soft 
cloth and warm water if the work is to be done in daylight. It 
is better to do it by sunlight than by artificial illumination and 
it is well to have as much of the sunlight as possible. After 
all this has been done the last remaining step towards comfort- 
able and efficient work is warmth. It is impossible for the most 
skilled mechanic to work to the best of his ability if he is handi- 
capped with numb fingers and a chilled body. A temperature 
between 65 and 70 degrees Fahrenheit is very desirable. 


B = w doing anything else take a look about the garage 


Always Begin at the Bottom 


FTER the preliminary steps have been accomplished it would 

be well to secure a few pans of the size and shape shown 

in Fig. 2, each of which may be labeled with the name of the 

parts which are placed in them as they are taken off the motor. 

A kerosene pail of the dimensions shown at E, Fig. 2, is also 

essential for the parts which are rusted or full of gummed oil 
that has accumulated since the last cleaning. 

The operator is now ready to start his actual work. A well- 
defined method of progress is to be followed. First remove 
the mud apron. It is always well to start under the motor and 
work up. A cot such as that shown at A, Fig. 2, may be used in 
working beneath the car. Remove the drain plug A, Fig. 1, which 
will be readily found on the bottom of the crankcase, generally at 
the rear end. This is presupposing that the car is lubricated by a 
circulating system with the oil reservoir in the crankcase; if it 
is not, this step is naturally omitted. When all the oil has 


drained from the crankcase turn the starting handle over a 
few times and a little more oil will be found to flow. At this 
season of the year the oil will be apt to be rather stiff and 
viscous. It will not flow very readily and, for that reason, if 
the motor is in good shape it would be well to allow. .it to 
run for a minute. This will warm it up and help make the fol- 
lowing work more easy and the oil will issue from the crank- 
case more readily. 

When the oil has ceased to come from the crankcase the drain 
plug is replaced. It is not screwed tightly home as it is soon 
to be removed again. Now pour 2 quarts of kerosene inte the 
breather pipe B, and run the motor again for about.15 seconds. 
If the motor is not in running condition open the compression 
cocks on the cylinder and spin the motor rapidly by hand. The 
longer this is done the better, but it is an arduous task and if 
kept up for a minute or so will be all that is necessary. The 
drain plug is now removed again, labeled and put in one of the 
pans while the kerosene and old oil aré drained out. 

Attention may now be turned to the valves. Take hold of 
the starting handle and with the release cocks all closed turn 
the motor over slowly. Note the compression in all the cylin- 
ders. See if one is weaker than the rest or if one is good 
while all the others do not seem to hold the compression as well. 
Pull up the handle against compression in each cylinder and 
hold it there for a while. If the compression gradually leaks 
away the trouble is probably in the valves. Do not jump to the 
conclusion, however, that the valves need grinding. If there is 
a leak through the valves it may come from several causes. 


Valves Should Be Examined 
HE push-rod adjustment nut may have been jarred around so 
that it takes a position where it will hold the valve off its 
seating for a longer time than it should be. Perhaps the valve 
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Fig. 1—A, remove oil drain plug; B,- fill with kerosene; C, remove valve covers; D, remove spark-plugs; E, adjust electrodes 
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never seats at all owing to the change in position of the adjust- 
ment nut or a flake of carbon which has worked its way be- 
tween the valve and the seating, or the seating may have little 
hollows, known as pits, in its surface or the valve may be 
warped. All these things should be looked for before the grind- 
ing tool is called into requisition. In order to examine the 
valve it will have to be lifted up. This is done by removing 
the castellated cap found above it. A tire iron is inserted in the 
castellations and a pipe placed on the end of this if the cap is 
screwed too tightly in place C, Fig. 1. The cap is then unscrewed 
and the operator may look down on the tops of the valves. Then 
remove the valve-spring collar pin which will be found at the 
bottom of the valve stem below the flat plate which holds the 
spring in place. This is driven out by a few blows of a small 
hammer. Be careful to place a heavy weight against the stem 
on the opposite side from that on which the operator is work- 
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house may be used for grinding. The paste is inserted between 
the valve and the seating. The screwdriver. bit is then fastened 
into the drill and this is then placed through the opening above 
the cage and into the slot on the top of the valve, which has 
been replaced without the spring, B, Fig. 2. 

By means of the breast-drill a rapid rotary motion is given to 
the valve, although not much pressure is exerted. The main 
point to observe is that this pressure is even. After every thirty- 
five or forty complete turns the valve should be taken out and ex- 
amined and the paste renewed. A little kerosene is very good 
if applied from time to time while the grinding action is taking 
place. When nearly finished and the valve and seat begin to 
assume a uniform surface and a bright polish very little paste 
should be used, but plenty of kerosene. The brighter the polish 
the better the job. If emery is used instead of a paste the 
action is the same except that the finger is dipped in a little 
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Fig. 2—A, cot to get under-car; B, using the breast-drill; C, receiving-pan; D, adjusting tappets; E, cleaning-basin for kerosene 


ing to preserve the valve stem from harm. This is very im- 
portant. The valve may then be pushed up and lifted out of 
the cage. With a little kerosene clean the valve thoroughly. 
Examine the bevel particularly where the valve fits against the 
seating. If it is pitted the valve will have to be ground in. If 
the head or stem is warped the valve is an object of suspicion 
and, although the trouble could probably be temporarily cured, 
the valve would no doubt warp again after it had been subjected 
to the heat of combustion. But the valve may seat in certain 
spots and not in others, and still not be warped. This is gener- 
ally caused by the fact that the last time valves were ground a 
good job was not done upon them. r 


Method of Grinding Valves 


F the valves are found to be pitted or worn in such a manner 
that they require grinding and reseating a breast-drill 
should be procured, as the work done with the aid of this tool 
is so much superior to that done with anything else that the 
extra expense is justified. In most cases, however, the motor- 
ist will be able to borrow one and save himself the expense of 
purchasing it. 

Before doing anything else, take a piece of waste large 
enough to squeeze into the port leading from the valve to the 
cylinder. Tie a piece of string about this and, after soaking the 
waste in kerosene, place it in the port in such a manner that 
none of the valve-grinding compound can work its way into the 
cylinder. The loose end of the string is left hanging outside 
the cylinder so that it will be easy to withdraw the waste by 
simply pulling on the string without any danger of pushing it 
into the cylinder. Emery flour, pumice which has been powdered 
and mixed with water to form a paste, or any of the reliable 
valve-grinding compounds which are for sale in any supply 


cylinder oil and then into the emery. What adheres to the oily 
finger is wiped over the surface of the valve which is to be 
ground. A precaution which has to be observed in this work 
is that none of the emery gets down into the valve-rod guides 
as it will wear these away and make them larger than they 
should be. ; 

After the valve and seating look as if they were a tight- 
ground fit they may be tested in the following manner: The 
beveled edge of the valve and the seating is dried off. The valve 
is then placed on its seating and a little gasoline is poured on 
top of the valve. After the gasoline has evaporated from the 
top of the valve the latter is again lifted slightly. If any of 
the gasoline has found its way into the space below the valve 
it will not be gastight, and hence not satisfactory, so that a lit- 
tle more grinding will be necessary. After the valve has been 
seated so that it fills the requirements of this test it may be 
safely presumed that the valve will be satisfactory and, after 
carefully removing all signs of the grinding material and ex- 
tracting the waste from the passageway without allowing any of 
the emery or paste to enter the cylinder, the valve-grinding job 
may be considered as finished. 


The Way to Remove Carbon 


FTER the valves that need it have been ground and those 
which are warped have been replaced by new ones, the next 
move is to remove all the carbon from the cylinder. The method 
of procedure will vary with the means taken to remove the car- 
bon. There are several very good decarbonizing compounds on 
the market which are introduced into the cylinders in different 
ways. Full directions accompany all these, and we will there- 
fore pass to the kerosene method, with which every one who 
owns a car should be familiar. 
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The carbon which is in sight in the valve spaces and ports is 
removed by scraping after it has been softened by kerosene. 
After this carbon has been removed, as much kerosene as the 
cylinders will hold above the pistons is poured in and left to stand 
for several hours. Other parts of the overhauling work may be 
done while the kerosene is standing in the motor, or, better still, 
the kerosene could have been put in the motor the night before 
the overhauling started. If this is done the motor should be run 
for a while to warm it up before the kerosene is put in. The 
carbon will then be soft so that if the motor is drained of kero- 
sene and then spun for a short time the carbon will be so 
loosened that it will generally fall out the next time that the 
motor is used. A cup of acetone may be added to 2 quarts 
of kerosene with very good results. The acetone will help in 
softening the organic binding materials of the carbon and will 
give material aid in breaking it down. Acetone sells for about 
35 cents a pound at any drug store. The important thing to re- 
member in the case of kerosene is that it ought to have plenty 
of time in which to do its work. Otherwise the carbon will not 
be softened as well as it should be, and as a result it will not 
be thoroughly removed. 


Checking the Valve Timing 


HEN the carbon has been removed and the valves ground, 

the valve timing should be checked. Incorrect timing is one 
of the chief causes for the loss of power. The first step in the 
timing of the valves is to take a look at the flywheel to see if 
the timing is registered thereon. If it is the operation will be 
very simple. The marks on the flywheel will read thus, 1-I-O; 
4-E-O; 2-E-C., etc., signifying inlet valve cylinder No. 1 opens, 
exhaust valve of the fourth cylinder opens and exhaust valve 
second cylinder closes, respectively. In like manner the open- 
ing and closing of all the other valves is indicated. U. D. C. 
and L. D. C., representing upper and lower dead centers, are 
also shown in most cases. 

When these marks are on the flywheel the method of proce- 
dure is to take a piece of tissue paper and place it between 
the push rod and the lower end of the valve stem D, Fig. 2. The 
motor is then turned over slowly until the paper is just pinched 
between them. The mark on the flywheel should just register with 
the indicating mark on the engine frame at this time. Before 
the cam starts to lift the valve the space between the adjust- 
ment nut and the tappet should be from 1-64 to 1-32 inch. The 
same process is gone through for all.the valves and the timing 
changed by turning the adjustment nuts, which will be found 
at the point at which the valve rods leave the lower part of the 
crankcase. The closing of the valves may be tested in the 
same manner. The motor is turned over and when the tissue 
paper is released from the space in which it is. pinched the 
marks on the flywheel should just register with the indicator on 
the engine frame. 


Using the Flywheel Marks 


HEN there are no marks on the flywheel for guidance a 
valve-timing diagram will have to be used. In the issue of 
Tue AvutomosiLe of January 4, on page 81, such a timing dia- 
gtam was given. The marks on this diagram may be trans- 
ferred to the flywheel after, the dead-center point has been 
located. This is done by removing the compression cock or 
any other plug above the piston and inserting a fairly long 
stick. When the piston has pushed the piece of wood or other 
device to the highest point a mark is made on the flywheel and 
another opposite it on some permanent fixture of the motor 
frame. If there is none near enough to the flywheel to register 
accurately with the mark on this a small bracket may be bolted 
to the engine frame for the purpose of bringing the two marks 
close together. This bracket generally takes the shape of a sort 
of indicator and is found on nearly all up-to-date cars. After 
having located the upper dead center points for all cylinders it 
will be a simple matter to find the correct positions for all the 
valve-timing marks by means of the diagram. 
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After the correct positions for the marks are located the next 
step is to check over the opening and closing times of the valves 
to determine whether they agree with the marks on the fly- 
wheel. All the cylinders must be timed the same. This is most 
important. In placing the marks on the flywheel, however, it 
is better to determine the positions of those marks relative to the 
opening of the valves as the shape of the cams will control the 
length of time that the valve is kept open and it would be use- 
less for the average owner to go to the great expense necessary 
to alter the shape of the cams as it is very doubtful that any 
material benefit would result therefrom. The timing diagram 
mentioned above is about an average and is based on the 
greatest flexibility of action. Practice varies, however, among 
different makers. 

It is of great importance that a space be left between the end 
of the valve stem and the push rod. This space, however, must 
not be too great or else the motor will become noisy while run- 
ning and a clicking sound will be heard. The location of this 
sound is determined by holding a flat piece of metal under 
each valve stem successively while the motor is running until 
the sound stops. The adjustment nut on this tappet is then 
turned up to take up the excessive lost motion. 

An operation which may well be carried on while the valves 
and cylinders are being cleaned, is to examine the spark plugs. 
They are removed as shown at D, Fig. 1, and the distance be- 
tween the electrodes is checked by folding a business card and 
slipping it between them as is shown at E. Rubbing them off 
with a little gasoline or kerosene will clean them. 


Harking Back a Decade 


ROM The Motor Review, March 13, 1902: 

Word has been received through diplomatic channels 
from France that an alcohol motor competition will be held 
in Paris in May and inviting the United States to take part. 
In addition to automobiles the competition will include boats, 
lighting and heating apparatus and other matters. 

The New York speed law is in a remarkably chaotic condi- 
tion. The Cocks bill, making it a prison offense to exceed 20 
miles an hour, has passed the Senate and the Robinson bill call- 
ing for every automobile owner to have his initials painted on 
the back of his car in letters 3 inches high has passed the House. 
Each bill puts the motcrist in jeopardy, but the Robinson bill is 
the more stringent in its provisions. 

The Chicago Automobile Show, which closed last week, proved 
to be a success from every viewpoint. It was profitable to the 
exhibitors from the standpoint of sales and benefited sales 
agents by the favorable advertising impression created. 

The constitution of the newly formed American Automobile 
Association states that the object of the organization is to pro- 
mote a national association of clubs composed in whole or in 
part of persons owning self-propelled vehicles; to secure rational 
legislation; to form rules for operation of automobiles; to pro- 
tect the interests of such owners or users; to encourage the de- 
velopment of the automobile and to promote good roads. 

The Automobile Club of America will hold a non-stop en- 
durance run of 100 miles from the club house at Fifth avenue 
and Fifty-eighth street to Bridgeport, Conn., and return. The 
run will be held May 30. 

Turning to the practical side, we would call the attention of 
our readers to the numerous pictures, mostly of the new ve- 
hicles of 1902, which have appeared in our pages within a few 
weeks past. While some of these are deliberately patterned af- 
ter the latest French type, a large number are distinctively of 
the American type in body form, but with one notable exception 
the front part of the vehicle, even where the motor is placed 
at the rear, is fashioned closely after the motor-hoods of the 
French vehicles —Editorial. 
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The Ideal Automobile for 1913 


Some of Our Readers Conceptions of What Next Year's Car Should Be 


Wants Self-Starter and Wire Wheels 


DITOR Tue AvuToMosiLe: 
> Now that the spring fever has seized hold of me, I am 
impelled to dream of the automobile in which I would 
like to race around the surrounding country and take advan- 
tage of these balmy days. So I have decided that the most 
people will hear me voice my views if'I air them in THe Avto- 
MOBILE through its pages devoted to Ideal Cars for 1913. 

To begin with, I would like to have a rather speedy, racy- 
looking machine which would seat two. It would have to be 
imbued with a spirit of “get there.” Anyone who does not be- 
lieve that some machines are almost human, has not had much 
experience with them. The car that you have driven long 
enough to know and which knows you, will respond to your 
moods and get over the ground at a mile-a-minute clip or it 
will creep along at 10 miles an hour. It answers to every touch 
of your hand. You get to love it almost as much as you did 
the patient nag which you abused when you were a youngster 
many years ago on the farm. 

But, to return to the subject, the motor should be capable of 
developing at least 50 horsepower, and the cylinder bore should 
be in the neighborhood of 5 inches, the stroke being 6 inches. 
There should be four cylinders of the T-head type, as this design 
seems to me to be most logical, admitting of large valves, is sym- 
metrical, renders the use of two sets of spark-plugs possible and 
decreases congestion of the manifolds. The magneto and car- 
bureter should be of latest types, the former being a Schebler and 
the latter a Mea. These two important accessories should be 
placed on opposite sides of the motor, since this makes them 
both more easily reached than they would be if both were 
squeezed into the space on one side of the motor. 

The cooling should be by thermo-syphon, no water pump be- 
ing used. I have heard it said on good authority that there is 
no real circulation in the pump system, and from physical con- 
siderations of the thermo-syphon system I am convinced that 
there is positively no possibility for the water to remain sta- 
tionary in it. A number of the best cars in the world are cooled 
by thermo-syphon arrangements, as for example the Renault. 

The wheelbase of this runabout or tourabout should be 115 


inches, and the tires should be 36 inches by 4 1-2 inches. all™ 


around. Demountable rims of a type similar to the Dorian, 
Fisk or United Rim Company’s products would be acceptable. 

The géar-box should be located forward of the rear axle and 
not on it. When located in the latter position, every jar of 
the road is transmitted to the gears and their housing, which does 
not augment their life nor lessen the all-too-great amount of 
wear and tear to which they are subject in any position which 
they may occupy in the chassis. There should be two universal 
joints, one on either side of the gear-box. This arrangement 
will reduce the friction and power loss due to the fact that in 
the ordinary case the crankshaft and the propeller shaft are 
not in line. The propeller shaft should be inclosed within a 
housing, which should be heavy enough to act as a torsion 
tube as well. This design does away with side torsion rods and 
other braces of a similar nature, and gives a more rational and 
mechanically correct arrangement. The rear axle housing and 
particularly the part of it which incloses the differential gears 
is made simpler also by this construction as there are no lugs 
nor other projections which are present in designs which use side 
braces and torsion rods. 


The rear axle should be floating and the springs three-quarter 
elliptic. On the front a drop-forged I-beam section axle should 
be included. The steering knuckle and other parts of the steer- 
ing mechanism should be made exceptionally heavy, as there 
have been any number of accidents in the past due to the weak- 
ness of these very members in particular. The front springs 
should be of vanadium steel of special quality and they should 
be of the half-elliptic type. The front part of the frame should 
be inswept about 3 inches. This makes the front width of the 
chassis less and allows the car to be swung around in a smaller 
space than if the rear frame width were continued throughout 
the length of the chassis. 

Wire wheels should also be used, as they are stronger and 
last longer in ordinary service than the wooden ones. They 
are getting a firmer foothold in this country every year. 

As to body arrangement, there should be fore-doors, and the 
running boards should be free from battery boxes, tanks and 
the like. These things should be carried in the rear as well as the 


tires. The batteries should be carried in a special bracket 


under the car body. -All other standard equipment, including 
electric lights, should be included. 


Peoria, IIl. B. S. Martin. 


Believes in Roadster Type 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

I have read with interest the many ideas of cars published in 
Tue Avutomosite and find that the majority are high-powered 
and high-priced conceptions. 

I am sending you herein the specifications of a car I believe to 
be practical in most respects. In models of automobiles there is 
nothing that appeals to me more strongly than a well-built 
roadster. 

There are few companies manufacturing what I call a genuine 
roadster. I would specify a car with 122-inch wheelbase; 37- 
inch by 4-inch tires; Timken axles and bearings; 18-inch brake 
drums; 20-inch steering wheel and a large, high radiator. 

I would want a motor with four singly-cast cylinders, 4 1-2 
inch by 5-inch; a motor of this size has sufficient power, and a 
larger one is only an extravagance of fuel. 

The clutch should be a fifty-one plate disk running in oil and 
the transmission should be three speeds forward and one re- 
verse, with the levers on right side, inside of body. 

I would want a double drop frame with seats mounted behind 
the drop. In this way the seat can be set on the frame to give 
the -low-slung appearance, and at the same time the drop in 
front of the seat gives plenty of leg room and a more com- 
fortable position. 

I would want a large capacity tank on the frame behind the 
seat and a roomy trunk behind the tank. Last but not least, I 
would want tire irons holding two tires on the rear of the frame. 
These should be placed well up, as tires carried too low are apt 
to get covered with mud in wet weather. 

The accessory equipment should include a Warner speed- 
ometer, gasoline gauge on dash, engine primer on side of seat, 
Klaxon horn, Prest-O-Lite tank, large mirror lens lights, well 
elevated; small electric side lamps on ‘sides of seats, a one-glass 
windshield, built to fit the cowl dash, and a good mohair top. 

This car would weigh about 2,700 pounds, and in my estima- 
tion could be sold at about $1,750. 

Ambia, Ind. READER. 
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Automobile Metallurgy Made Easy 


By E. F. LAKE 


S THE name implies, 
A a nickel - chromium 
steel, or chrome- 
nickel steel, is a steel that 
contains chromium and 
nickel. Those that are used 
m the building of motor 
cars might have a chromium 
content that varies from 0.30 to 2.00 per cent.; a nickel con- 
tent varying from 1.00 to 4.50 per cent., and a carbon content 
ranging from 0.10 to 0.60 per cent. Some of the very best 
brands have about 1.50 per cent. of chromium added to the 3 1-2 
nickel steels, shown in the table in the article on “Nickel Steel” 
in the issue of March 7, as well as described therein. The strong- 
est, hardest, toughest, best-wearing and longest-lived steels that 
are made are the nickel-chrome steels. This has been proven so 
often and so thoroughly that it is beyond dispute. They resist 
vibrational, torsional and impact strains and stresses for a 
longer time than any kind of steel that has been made up to the 
present time, and also give a higher tensile strength, elastic 
limit and reduction of area. 

Chromium in its natural state is always combined with a high 
percentage of carbon and could not be used in steelmaking un- 
til the electric furnace was perfected. Separating it from the 
carbon is very expensive, and chromium is about double the 
price of nickel. This makes the nickel-chrome steels the most 
expensive of any that are manufactured, except the high-speed 
steels that are made into cutting tools. The materials being ex- 
pensive to start with, all the ingenuity and skill of the steel 
makers’ art has been devoted to improving the quality of the 
nickel-chrome steels. The sulphur, phosphorus, nitrogen, oxy- 
gen and other impurities have been reduced to the lowest per- 
centages that are commercially practical. 

Therefore, the steel user who is careful of his product insists 
that the steelmaker furnish him with nickel-chrome steel with a 
sulphur and phosphorus content that is below 0.025 per cent. 
and contains only traces of the other impurities. Some users 
insist on the sulphur and phosphorus being below 0.02 per cent. 
and the electric furnace is making it possible to obtain steels in 
which they are reduced to mere traces. This increases the co- 
hesive force that binds the molecules of the mass together. Any 
impurity, and especially a gaseous one, that may lodge between 
these molecules is bound to interrupt the cohesive force and 
thus lower the strength-resisting properties of the metal. 

The nickel gives these steels the same properties that it does 
the nickel steels previously described. Chromium is a very hard 
metal with a bright metallic luster. A high polish can be given 


X V [I— Nickel- Chrome Steel 


The Strongest, Hardest, Toughest, Best- 
Wearing and Longest-Lived Steel Made 


its surfaces and it has a very 
high melting point. To make 
it useful for steel-making, it 
is combined with iron in the 
electric furnace in the pro- 
portions of about 60 per 
cent. of chromium to 40 per 
cent. of iron. When this 
ferro-chromium is combined with steel in the proper propor- 
tions it prevents the development of the crystalline structure 
and thus greatly refines the grain. It even makes the grain of 
the nickel steels much finer; the degree of fineness being greater 
than in any of the other steels, this probably accounting for its 
greater strength. 

Chromium also gives steel a mineral hardness, greatly in- 
creases its sensitiveness to quenching and very materially re- 
duces its liability to fracture when quenched. In other words, 
chromium steels can be heated to a hardening temperature and 
suddenly cocled by plunging them into an oil or water bath 
without much danger of their checking, cracking or breaking, 
and they will also be given a greater hardness than is given steels 
that do not contain chromium. Chromium also destroys any 
fiber that may be inherent in the metal, or may be caused by 
the nickel, silicon or other elements. Thus, the nickel-chrome 
steels have an_equal strength in all directions, even though they 
may be hammered, rolled, forged, pressed or otherwise worked 
into shape. 

Owing to the additional hardness given to steel by chromium, 
the carbon content seldom exceeds 0.50 per cent. and even then 
the metal is harder than the high carbon steels, or even the 
nickel steels that contain the highest carbon percentages. It is 
then difficult to cut with any machine shop tools and must be 
kept at a high temperature to forge, weld or otherwise work 
into shape. Thus, finished parts made from this steel are much 
more expensive than any of the other steels, and nickel-chrome 
steels can only be used on high-priced automobiles. It has been 
used on all metal parts of racing cars, as the greatly increased 
strength over other steels enabled the various parts to be made 
much smaller and consequently lighter. Some make an excep- 
tion of the leaf springs on racing cars and use silico-manganese 
steels, which have a fibrous grain. It is a disputed question, 
however, as to whether nickel-chrome or silico-manganese steel 
is the stronger for these parts. 

Like the nickel steel, and, in fact, any of the alloy steels, 
nickel-chrome steel must be heat-treated to give it its greatest 
strength and bring out its best mechanical properties.. In the 
condition in which it is received from the steel mills, or in the 




























































































STRENGTHS OF NICKEL-CHROME STEEL AFTER DIFFERENT HEAT-TREATMENTS 

S Hardened at 1475° F and Drawn||Hardened at 1475° F and Drawnj| Hardened at 1475° F and Drawn 
8 Annealed at 750° F. at 1025° F. at 1300° F. 
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0.10 63,900 44,800 | 38) 73 103,800 78,400 13 41 88,500 71,100 | 22 61 78,800 63,000 28 70 
0.25 71,100 49,700 36 | 70 202,100 181,100 12 42 161,300 152,300 15 52 107,500 91,800 25 69 
0.30 70,300 42,100 37 | 69 246,200 229,600 10 37 200,C00 190,600 13 42 122,700 105,300 22 67 
0.50 89,300 56,200 33 | 61 261,500 255,200 9 30 216,000 210,700 10 32 139,800 127,700 21 62 
9.60 99,600 61,700 29 | 55 276,700 244,600 10 28 235,400 215,600 } 12 36 140,300 127,200 21 56 
Note—Nickel, 3.5%; chromium, 2.0%; manganese, 0.25%; sulphur, 0.025%; phosphorus, 0.02%. 
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annealed state, even nickel-chrome steel is but little stronger 
than the carbon steels, but when properly heat-treated it can 
be given much greater strengths than are given any of the other 
steels. The tabulated results of tests accompanying this article 
would aid in proving this statement. As will be seen, they are 
much higher than those obtained from the 3 1-2 per cent. nickel 
steels and yet they are conservative figures that should be dupli- 
cated daily in a modern hardening room. Tensile strengths as 
high as 350,000 pounds per square inch have been procured with 
nickel-chrome steels, but these are exceptional. 

The increase in carbon does not increase the strengths to any 
extent in the annealed steels, nor can the low carbon steel be 
increased much in strength by heat-treatment, but as the carbon 
content is increased, the heat-treatment makes enormous changes 
in the tensile strength and elastic limit. It will also be seen 
that these strengths are rapidly reduced by reheating the steels 
and drawing out part of their hardness. 

Like the nickel steels, the nickel-chrome steels with the lower 
percentage of carbon are used for such parts as are to be car- 
bonized; such, for instance, as the steel gears of various types. 
Those ranging from 0.20 to 0.25 per cent. of carbon are generally 
used for structural parts that are pressed into shape, such as 
frame members, brake drums, etc. Those ranging from 0.30 to 
0.35 per cent. of carbon are used for the various crank, cam, 
drive and transmission shafts, steering knuckles and other im- 
portant parts, which have to withstand the greatest torsional, 
vibratory and wearing strains of the car. 

With the carbon content around 0.45 per cent., the nickel- 
chrome steels have given the greatest satisfaction of any steels 
made for withstanding the strains from the clashing of the 
change gears. Drive gears and differential gears are also made 
from this grade. The heat-treatment is very important for such 
parts as this and must be properly done to make them wear well. 
As much carbon as this would have a tendency to make the gears 
brittle. As both nickel and chromium add to the hardening 
properties given the steel by carbon, it makes this grade of steel 
equal in brittleness to the 1.00 per cent. carbon steel. The nickel 
and chromium overcome this brittleness to a large extent, how- 
ever, if the hardening and tempering is properly done and at 
the same time a greater degree of hardness can be obtained. 
Thus, where quality is of the utmost importance and cost is 
secondary, the nickel-chrome steels should be used. 

Chromium without nickel has been added to steels in various 
percentages and makes one of the best steels for projectiles, 
armor plate, etc., but, aside from the balls and races for the ball 
bearings, this steel is of no use for automobile construction. In 
this case a steel containing 1.00 per cent. of carbon and 1.00 per 
cent. of chromium is usually used. 

Chrome-wolfrum (or as it is called by some chrome-tung- 
sten) steel has been used for automobile parts, but not to any 
great extent. In this steel the chromium is usually 1.00 to 1.75 
per cent. and the tungsten or wolfrum from 0.90 ta 1.00 per 
cent. Nickel was added to such a steel in a percentage varying 
from 1.00 to 2.00 per cent. and some leaf springs were made 
that showed good results. A high-speed steel containing 3.50 per 
cent. of chromium and 13.50 per cent. of tungsten has given 
good results for gasoline engine valves. It proved, however, to 
be no better than the regular valve material. In fact, cast iron 
has proven to give as good results as either of these and is 
only a small fraction of their cost. 


a 


Knocks from the Gearset—It is very often the case that a 
noise is heard from the gearset and which at the same time 
does not come directly from this part of the transmission at all. 
The noise is due to a bad connection between the gear- 
set housing and the supporting frame members. A subframe is 
utilized to support the gearset housing and the universal joint 
just to the rear of it. The bolts on the subframe work loose 
occasionally and the play which is allowed between these bolts 
and the supporting members will give rise to a rattling sound. 
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Calendar of Events 


What the Coming Months Have in Store 
for the Automobilist 


Shows 

March 12-16....... Denver, Colo., Auditorium, Annual Show, Motor Field 
A. Wahlgreen, Manager. 

March 12-16....... Syracuse, N. Y., Fourth Annual Show, State Armory, 
Syracuse Automobile Dealers’ Association. 

March 13-16....... Muncie, Ind., Annual Show, Auditorium. 

March 13-20....... Zoston, Mass., First Annual Motor Truck Show, Me- 
chanic’s Building, Boston Commercial Motor Vehicle 
Association, Inc. 

March 18-23....... Zanesville, O., Annual Show, Wedge Garage. 

March 25-30....... Indianapolis, Ind., Annual Show, University Park, In- 

s dianapolis Automobile Trade Association. 

March 29-30....... Geneva, N. Y., Annual Show, State Armory, Geneva 
Automobile Club. 

April 6-13......... Ottawa, Que., Annual Show, Howitch Hall, Ottawa Val- 
ley Motor Car Association. 

Agel 6-23.36... Oswego, N. Y., Annual Show, Company D, Armory. 


April 29-May 4.....Burlington, Vt4 Annual Show, State Armory, Burling- 
ton Merchants Protective Association. 


DOG... assvsadunacen Yew York City, Rubber Show, Grand Central Palace 
Race Meets, Runs, Hill Climbs, Etc. 

March 18 si ss. ccok San Jose, Cal., Track Races. 

Agel: 18.50.0-0.0100s<< New York City, Truck Parade, Motor Truck Club. 

Pere rs Philadelphia, Pa., Annual Roadability Run, Quaker City 
Motor Club. 

OSS ee Santa Monica, Cal., Annual Road Race, Motor Car 
Dealers’ Association. 

May 14-17.......+. Chicago, Ill., Commercial Vehicle Test, Chicago Motor 
Club. 

Mas. FD, isc 0cneaed Indianapolis, Ind., Speedway, 500-mile race. 

ge Se Salem, N. H., Annual Hill-Climb, Chicago Motor Club. 

Fane OB: oi. vce ers ee Algonquin, Ill., Annual Hill-Climb, Chicago Motor Club, 

Se! ee Galveston, Tex., Beach Meet. 

Aug. 23-24.........Elgin, Ill, National Stock Car Races, Chicago Motor 
Club. 

a Serre Indianapolis, Ind., Track Races, Speedway. 

Cub: Siscesictiasss Philadelphia, Pa., Annual Fairmont Park Road Race, 
Quaker City Motor Club. 

eS) Paper ae Chicago, Ill., Reliability Run, Chicago Motor Club. 


In Cranking the Motor—Very few people in these days of 
enlightenment crank the motor by pushing down on the start- 
ing-crank. A broken arm or shoulder or perhaps both are apt 
to result from this practice in case of a backfire. It has been 
said that the best method of cranking a motor is with the left 
hand, as when this is done the backfire is apt to have the least 
possible chance to do damage. Before starting to crank the 
motor careful preparations should be made in order that a back- 
This becomes second nature to the man 
who has been driving for any length of time, but even he should 
not become careless. Last year there was an appalling list of 
accidents directly traceable to back-kicks when cranking. In 
this country there are about 500 of these accidents a year ac- 
cording to figures furnished by insurance companies. There 
must be far more than this when the percentage of those who are 
uninsured is taken into consideration. The spark should be re- 
tarded sufficiently to eliminate this as a source of danger while 
starting as it is to this that the accidents are largely due. Crank- 
ing the motor with the gears in mesh is also the cause of a 
number of accidents. Taking the matter as a whole it is hardly 
to be wondered at that the automobile world is studying the 
self-starter question very carefully, if only for the safety part 
of the idea. The question of having the gasoline motor car so 
arranged that it can be safely operated by a woman hinges 
directly on the subject of self-starters, for it is only the diffi- 
culty of starting the motor which prevents them from driving 
more than they do. The operation of changing gears offers no 
difficulties whatever. 
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Importance of Color as a Selling Factor 


Variety of Choice Practically Limitless, Although the Many Shades Suitable for 
Automobile Painting Are Derived from a Few Pigments 


colors have largely to do with selling, or failing to sell, 

the car. It is very evident, at any rate, that with milady, 
who in ever so many cases, has the last word when the sale of 
the car hangs in the balance, the color or combination of colors 
has an important effect upon the choice. 

The car may be mechanically perfect, the design admirable, 
the furnishings a delight, and every least detail of construction 
wrought out with the utmost finesse, but with a bad field of color 
to display its charms it is absolutely certain to go unappreciated. 

The color of the car has an influence, a capacity to sway the 
mind in the matter of selection, perhaps best understood only 
by the men engaged in selling cars. 

All of which is by way of saying that, after all, the seemingly 
limitless variety of colors now being used upon the automobile 
are derived from a comparatively few pigments. Briefly, these 
are the reds, yellows, blues, blacks, greens, browns, grays, and 
the various lake pigments. 

As an instance of the varieties which the color grinder has 
produced from the red pigments we may say that there are 
nearly, if not quite, seventy-five different reds all having their 
origin in the unpretentious red pigment. So also in yellows and 
blues and greens and browns, etc. From these simple basic pig- 
ments a distinguished list of colors has been developed, and 
these are being sold along the market highways of the world 
under aristocratic titles and with a prestige not always deserved. 

Of all the pigments used upon the automobile, the most deli- 
cate, and the most difficult to place in a way to display the great- 
est charm of the color, are the lakes. These pigments afford 
rarely beautiful color effects when properly handled, and if kept 
well protected under a good flow of varnish they will by right 
prove remarkably effective in appearance and wear tenaciously. 

The lakes are charged with being fugitive in color, which 
means that they should be kept well protected with varnish. 
Varnish serves to hold the material part of the color in place 
and by this protection prevents the loss of the original color 
either through fading or through premature disintegration of the 
pigment atoms. 

Within the past two years there has been an enormous increase 
in the quantity of lake pigments used in automobile painting, 
which shows, first of all, that these colors have a brilliancy of 
effect and a durability that is fast making them favorites with the 
automobiling public. ; 

The most popular members of the lake family are English 
and American scarlet lake, English and American purple lake, 
English crimson lake, Munich lake, carmine lake and chatemac 
lake. The owner in ordering any one of these lakes for his 
car should insist upon a preparation color for the lake—that is, 
a color to go on before the lake proper—mixed and made as 
fine and sleek as the lake itself. Then, as a matter of final 
preparation, some of the lake beaten up thin with turpentine 
should be applied to flat-out without gloss, over which in due 
time the lake, whipped smooth and thin in an elastic rubbing 
varnish, may be flowed freely over the surface. 

With the other commoner reds running from orange to 
maroon—both the first and the last being in evidence upon New 
York and Chicago cars—it is largely a question of varnish pro- 
tection as a means of making them durable 

For the benefit of the car owner we may say that among the 


A WIDELY-KNOWN automobile salesman has said that 


inmost durable and finest red pigments are Brewster red, auto- 
mobile red, Twentieth Century red, maroon, French carmine, 
coaching red and Columbia red. These are all strong, assertive 
reds, durable, fine in tone and trustworthy. However, they need 
to be kept well protected under varnish. 

The blues are deservedly popular colors. No more beautiful 
colors have been originated than ultramarine blue in these 
shades: Cobalt blue, automobile blue, Twentieth Century blue 
and Boston blue. The blue family has many other members all 
wearing the badge of royalty. They ‘are colors for the most part 
chemically compounded and require good supporting grounds. 
The greatest disadvantage connected with their use is their 
almost extraordinary discoloring property under the effect of 
varnish. The light blues are least affected by the varnish. Sev- 
eral coats may be applied over them and for this reason they 
appeal to automobile owners. To avoid the ruinous effect of 
varnish upon the blue the car owner in making choice of a blue 
may very properly instruct the painter to use the color in all 
the varnish coats except the finishing coat. 

Blue striped in lines of black and gold take on an unsurpassed 
elegance of effect. - 

Of greens one might say there is no end, and they include a 
great number of wonderful shades, all of which are compounded 
from two or three basic pigments. Brewster, Quaker, olive and 
Merrimac greens represent the prime favorites of the last 30 
years, and they still retain a large degree of popularity. The 
latter-day public favorites are Napier and thistle green, automo- 
bile and Roman green, the latter in two shades. The greens 
appeal to the owners of fine touring cars and limousines because 
of their great wealth of color effects, their splendid appearance 
and their capacity for service when kept well protected with 
varnish. The car owner can easily go farther and fare worse in 
making color selections. 

In browns there is a choice of natural earth, or chemically 
or otherwise prepared pigments. Browns have been quite popu- 
lar for several years. They may be had under the name of 
automobile brown, London smoke, golden brown and leather 
brown, the latter being a reigning New York favorite at the 
present time. The browns are neutral colors which appear to ad- 
vantage summer or winter. They wear durably and offer attrac- 
tive color fields on the runabout type of car. 

For a choice in yellow the car owner can do no better than to 
select from such colors as diamond yellow, sulphur yellow, auto- 
mobile cream and yellow, and primrose and canary yellow. 

They are difficult colors to produce well upon the surface, but 
when worked out clean and rich and in the full luxury of effect 
of which they are capable, and protected by substantial coats of 
varnish, they wear tc the eleventh hour and grip fast to their 
original shade and tone. 

Perhaps no colors are more universally popular today than 
the grays. Just now the leader of the family is elephant gray. 
Paint the moulding a light gray and stripe the field color with 
black and gold and you have something to catch the critics along 
Fifth avenue. Battleship gray, automobile gray, French, cadet 
and onyx gray offer a choice of popular grays. All these grays 
have a white-lead base and are very durable. Moreover, they 
are seasonable colors at any time of the year, show dust and the 
effects of road service least of all colors and look neat until 
worn out. 
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Spring Wheel with Small S pring Action 


Severely Limited Relative Movement of the Parts, Not Exceeding One-Fourth Inch, 


is the Main Feature of the Feroci Invention 


NLIKE most spring wheels, the “Feroci Elastic Wheel,” 
U which Cesare Feroci has designed and developed in 
Italy and is now aiming to introduce upon the Ameri- 
can market, looks perfectly sound and sane when fitted to a 
pleasure car or a motor truck. Further, it makes its bow “ap- 
proved by the Italian government,” in so far as the engineering 
corps of the Italian army has contracted with the inventor for 
the right to manufacture Feroci wheels for 120 government mo- 
tor vehicles. The wheel is to be marketed here by the American 
Elastic Wheel Company. ° 
Looking into the construction of this attractive elastic wheel, 
one discovers that its first and foremost characteristic is the 
severely limited relative movement of its parts. As frankly 
stated in the company’s descriptive catalogue, the vield-move- 
ment between hub and rim does not exceed 1-4 inch in linear 

















Fig. 1—Face view with parts broken away to show arrangement of 
springs and rubber blocks in Feroci Elastic Wheel 


Fig. 2—Section showing the first design for chain drive 


extension, and, if this degree of cushioning is really sufficient 
for the purposes of a spring wheel the discovery of the fact 
is one which has eluded most if not all previous designers of 
wheels in this class. It is the acceptance of this limited move- 
ment which has rendered the design possible and which ac- 
counts for the good appearance as well as for the strength of 
the wheel, while leaving it of course a matter to be proven in 
practice whether this limited elasticity sufficiently protects the 
engine and the vehicle, with its load, against the shocks of 
travel. In this respect it is aptly claimed that solid rubber tires 
give no greater elasticity, while being subject to much more 
wear and to variation of the cushioning qualities. And thus a 
Feroci wheel shod with solid rubber tires—as recommended for 
pleasure cars—will give twice as much buffer effect as an or- 
dinary wheel similarly shod; nay, toward the end of the life of 
the solid rubber tire, its advantage will be tending toward an 
infinite superiority in this respect. 

The construction, as it seems to have been applied at first to 
chain drive construction, may be made out from the accom- 
panying illustrations, Figs. 1 and 2. The wheel rim and short 
spokes are mounted upon the flanged ring D. This carries, ex- 
tending inwardly, ten pair of lips, N, serving as abutments for 
ten rubber blocks, I, of triangular section; and ten metal strips 
provided with suitable lugs are placed in the intervals between 
the rubber blocks and serve as abutments for ten transverse 


rows of steel springs, H, each row comprising three springs. 
The hub A, with the wheel axle, is mounted in the flanged ring 
L, which is provided with lips for holding the inner wedge- 
shaped portions of the rubber buffers, while inserted strips again 
serve as abutments for the springs, at their interior ends. 

By this mounting of the rubber blocks there is obtained a yield- 
ing medium which could be utilized for transmitting traction and 
brake efforts if the chain sprocket were mounted upon the hub 
portion of the wheel. 

The annular plate G is bolted to ring D, and the ring M 1s 
screwed or bolted to the hub ring L, in sliding contact with G. 
The flanges E and O on the vehicle-side of the wheel are simi- 
larly in sliding contact. 

In practice this original design seems to have undergone con- 
siderable modification. A blueprint of recent date which shows 
how it has been adapted to shaft drive shows also a develop- 
ment of the mechanical qualities of the wheel but not a simpli- 
fication. These new construction lines are substantially repro- 
duced in Fig. 8. Each wheel is now assembled independently 
of its mate at the other end of the axle. To this end, bolts P 
are passed through the central holes in the rubber buffers and 
are secured on the face of the wheel to the outer sliding plate 
Q and on the vehicle-side to a special annular plate R, which 
contacts with the sliding flange S of the hub near its inner edge 
and with the base plate ring T of the brake drum U near its 
circumference. Two steel plates, V, V., seems to take the place of 
the spokes or to serve for reinforcing the mounting of the 
spokes and the rim. It is also stated that, the drive now is 
taken from the hub portion of the wheel in case of chain driv- 
ing as well as for the shaft drive shown in the illustration, as 
indeed would seem to be necessary in order to obviate irregular 
strains on the chain, with tightening and slackening according 
to the resistance encountered. 
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Fig. 3—Section of Feroci wheel as now made for shaft drive 
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N. A..A. M. Taking Control 


ATS off to the National Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers for taking up the reins in the 
motor truck industry! The importance of the 

work of this association, through its special truck com- 
mittee, cannot be overestimated. Last week the 2-day 
conference, brought about by this committee and at- 
tended by over 50 of the big truck makers of the country 
and their engineers, shows that the national organization 
means business. The business was not all connected 
with the work of the committee either, but immediately 
following the committee’s meeting came that of the asso- 
ciation itself, in which the entire organization ratified 
the majority of the recommendations made by the com- 
mittee, and as a result the motor truck industry will be- 
gin at once to reap the benefits of the work. 

Since its inception the motor truck industry has 
wobbled more or less in its swaddling garments, but last 
week it was set upon its feet and the national organiza- 
tion has made up its mind that in the future the youngster 
will walk the straight line as laid down by the organi- 
zation and not go wandering all over the lot at the dic- 
tates or whims of every so-called truck manufacturer. 
The change of affairs came at the psychological moment 
—at a time when a change was needed. In order to sell 
trucks some of the newer organizations were going more 
than the limit in manufacturers’ guarantees, in main- 
tenance guarantees, in working speeds of the trucks, in 
the amount of overload the truck could take care of. and 
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in the matter of body weight and weight distribution of 
the useful load. 

The taking hold of the reins by the national body came 
at an opportune time to prevent a shattering of public 
confidence. Whenever there is not concerted action and 
concerted purposes there is engendered a spirit of dis- 
trust. The broad propositions of guarantees alone were 
working more or less injury to the truck industry: the 
fact that over-anxious salesmen were guaranteeing al- 
most any kind of overload, and any kind of speed were 
equally destructive of public confidence; but now that 
these matters have all been legislated upon by the manu- 
facturers, there should be a very salutary improvement. 

Many salesmen, sales managers in agencies and branch 
managers have stampeded in the matter of making sales. 
In some cases the factories spent large sums in develop- 
ing the truck and the selling departments felt it im- 
perative on them to sell trucks and sell them quickly. In 
their haste they resorted to unprofitable tactics, tactics 
which will later act as boomerangs. The overload argu- 
ment always has and always will react upon the salesroom 
and the factory. That truck has not yet been built which 
can stand the enormous overloads and yet maintain its 
speed. Truck owners have boasted of how they have 
put 10 tons on a 5-ton truck and yet the machine was able 
to handle it without trouble. The salesman did not see 
far enough ahead to know that in this one act the tires 
were permanently damaged and the cost to the truck 
owner in this respect alone was much more than any pos- 
sible advantage he had imagined he had obtained. A lit- 
tle later the truck owner comes back with the old ques- 
tion of tires, and in some cases he pays the penalty; in 
others it is the tire man, and in the majority of cases it is 
the truck maker and the truck seller. It does not take 
long for a truck to get a reputation of being very hard on 
tires; one or two trucks working with big overloads will 
establish such a reputation in a marvelously short time, 
and once such a reputation is gained it cannot be gotten 
rid of in a few weeks or a few months. 

When the final solution is made it can be shown that 
the truck dealer and his salesmen were initially respon- 
sible for the trouble—it was their anxiety to sell a truck 
that worked the entire trouble. If the N. A. A. M., by 
its timely action of last week, has forestalled all of this 
overload talk, the truck industry has been immeasurably 
benefited. The association has done its part, but it is 
imperative that all of its members live up to the letter 
of the rule. If members are found violating this rule or 
if it can be proven that their selling representatives are 
violating it knowingly, such companies should be pun- 
ished for the offense. The industry must be regulated, 
and an iron hand will be needed with a few of the truck 
makers. 

The control of truck speeds is a difficult matter to 
handle. Governers can be attached to regulate the motor 
speed, but the different physical conditions of the cities 
make this a difficult problem. A speed that is satisfac- 
tory in one city may be ruinous in another. One city 
may have hills with bad streets and another city level 
streets and good pavements. These are big determining 
factors in the matter of truck speeds and they are fac- 
tors that the truck makers and dealers will have to 
wrestle with themselves. Let every truck maker, every 
truck dealer and every truck salesman go sanely into the 
business. Conservatism is what is needed most of all. 
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Rated Load Capacity 


Speeds of commercial vehicles in relation to rated load capacities from truck maker’s data 


FUND of valuable in- 
A formation as to the 

accepted standards 
for body weights and rated speeds in miles per hour fer given 
truck capacities was. recently made public at the meeting of 
forty-two of the leading representatives of the truck makers at 
the headquarters of the National Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers. ; 

The:two curves which are reproduced here were made up 
from the data furnished. Fig. 1 shows the relation between the 
truck capacity ratings and the rated speeds of the machines in 
miles per hour. Trucks having capacities of from 1-2 to 10 tons 
are considered, the maximum speed used in average practice 
being 16 miles an hour for the light delivery car of 1I-2-ton 
rating, and 5 miles an hour for the heavy truck of Io tons 
capacity. 

Inspection of the curve shows that the variation is ‘not con- 
stant, although for vehicles from 1-2 ton to 3 tons the recom- 
mended speeds of the machines decrease 1 mile per hour for 
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Ton 
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each 1I-2-ton increase in the 
rated load capacity. Between 
ratings of 3 tons and 8 tons 
the speeds fall off 1-2 mile for every I-2-ton increase; and from 
8 tons to 10 tons there is a 1-4-mile decrease in speed for each 
1-2-ton capacity increase. 

The curve reproduced in Fig. 2 was plotted between rated 
load capacities and weights of standard bodies. These latter 
figures are the average opinions of the makers as to the per- 
missible body weights ‘for -each size. of vehicle. It is to be 
noticed that the curve shows a constant rate of increase. For 
every I-2-ton rise in the rated load capacity there is an allow- 
able addition of 100 pounds to the weight of the body used on 
the truck. 

These recommended figures are a step toward standardiza- 
tion of commercial vehicle design, and they are the outgrowth 
of a deplorable tendency on the part of many salesmen and 
manufacturers who have advocated overloads of 50 per cent. or 
sometimes even more. 
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Curve showing the relation of weight of standard bodies to rated load capacities 
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Complete trainioad of Moon cars recently shipped from the factory to the Sioux City, lowa, agency 


Car Company, St. Louis, Mo., recently shipped a train- 

load of automobiles to the Bennett Auto Supply Company, 

Sioux City, Ia. 

loads. 

Miller Takes Overland—J. G. Miller, Tiffin, O., has taken 
the agency for the Overland. 

Hartsook Selling Ford—J. W. Hartsook, Vinton, O., has 
taken the agency for the Ford. 


Meyer a Krit Agent—C. G. Meyer & Son, Tiffin, O., have 
taken the agency for the Krit. 

Take Imperial Agency—Allen & Floune, Cleghorn, Ia., 
have taken the agency for the Imperial in that territory. 

Takes Marquette Agency—The Buick Motor Company, 
Des Moines, Ia., has taken the agency for the Marquette. 

Simplex on Trinidad—R. Fulton Chetworth, of the Island 
of Trinidad, has taken the agency for the Simplex on the island. 

Adds Krit Line—The Auto Exchange & Supply Company, 
Washington, D. C., agent for the Bergdoll, has taken the Krit 
agency. * 

Corbett Gets McFarlan—Roy W. Corbett, Jacksonville, 
Fla., has taken the agency for the McFarlan in that city and 
vicinity. 


[Gar Comoe OF MOON CARS—The Moon Motor 


The shipment consisted of fourteen solid car- 


Lozier Appoints Davis—The Lozier Motor Company, De- 
troit, Mich., has appointed W. L. Davis Eastern factory repre- 
sentative. 


Sevier Colburn Manager—Frank P. Sevier, Denver, Col., 
has assumed the position of sales manager of the Colburn Auto- 
mobile Company. 


Opens Supply Store—W. G. Reineman has opened the store 
of the Auto and Cycle Supply Company at 12 W. Stockton ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Avery Truck in Columbus—The Avery Truck Company 
has been organized to handle the Avery truck in Central Ohio. 
The salesroom and garage are located at 820 West Broad street, 
Columbus, O. 


Poss Branches Out—The Poss Motor Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has opened a New England branch under the name of the 
Poss Motor Company of New England at 121 Massachusetts 
avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Forms Supply Company—The Reed Motor Supply Com- 
pany has been organized in St. Paul, Minn., by E. A. Reed to 
do a general wholesale and retail automobile supply business at 
78 West Seventh street. 





Moran Joins Collins—G. R. Moran, formerly chief engi- 
neer for the New Departure Manufacturing Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has joined the engineering force of the Collins Axle 
Manufacturing Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., with headquarters 
in Detroit. 


Monitor Moves Sales Office—The Monitor Automobile 
Works, Janesville, Wis., has moved its general sales and pub- 
licity department to Chicago, Ill, 1421 Michigan avenue. J. E. 
Norling, secretary and treasurer of the Monitor company, is 
sales manager. 


McGauly with Daniels—John S. McGauly has resigned his 
position as manager of the Motor Shop Corporation, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., to become associated with the sales organization of 
the Smalley-Daniels Boston Company. He will cover the middle 
Western territory. 


To Sell Alpena Cars—The Alpena Motor Sales Company 
has been formed in Washington, D. C., by E. Faber, O. A. Reed 
and A. I. Potter, to handle the Alpena in this city and in Mary- 
land and Virginia. The company will have salesrooms at 1312 
Fourteenth street, N. W. 


Abbott Appoints Dealers—The Abbott Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., has appointed the following new agents: 
D. B. Hoffer & Sons, Reading, Pa.; Heathman-Solliday Motor 
Company, Dayton, O.; John Deere Plow Company, Dallas, Tex.; 
W. S. Bruce & Company, Memphis, Tenn., and Abbott Motor 
Sales Company, Toledo, O. 

St. Paul Automobile Building—The White Bear Automo- 
bile Company, St. Paul, Minn., will open a new garage May 1 
at Sixth and Exchange streets, 90 by 150 feet, to cost $80,000. 
The Republic Rubber Company and the Prest-O-Lite Company 
will be tenants. The same company is negotiating for a garage 
for the Columbus Buggy Company’s St. Paul branch. 


American in Philadelphia—In the issue of THe AUTOMOBILE 
of February 29 the E. C. Johnson Company was mentioned as 
the Philadelphia representative of the American. This was an 
error, as the American Automobile Company of Philadelphia is 
the distributor of these cars in that territory. One of the lines 
handled by the E. C. Johnson Company is the Premier. 


Allows Customs Drawback—The Treasury Department, 
Washington, has instructed the Collector of Customs at Chicago 
to allow, on the exportation of automobile windshields manu- 
factured by the Garage Equipment Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
in part from imported plate glass, a drawback of duties paid on 
the imported glass. The allowance of drawback shall not exceed 
the quantity of glass actually contained in each windshield 
exported. 
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Bull in Charge—C. W. Bull has been placed in charge of 
Syracuse N. Y., sales for the Franklin Automobile Company. 

Hupmobile Has Tiffin Agent—Jesse W. Gray, Tiffin, O., 
has taken the agency for the Hupmobile for Seneca county. 

To Handle Ford—Hummon & Riley, Leipsic, O., have 
taken the agency for the Ford. 

Adds Commer Truck—The Capital City Carriage Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Ia., has added the Commer truck to its line. 

Bush Opens Garage—A garage and general machine re- 
pairing shop has been opened by J. M. Bush at North George 
street and Ninth avenue, York, Pa. 


Roberts to Sell Rambler—O. G. Roberts, 933 East Gay 
street, Columbus, O., has taken the agency for the Rambler in 
central Ohio. 

Krit in Bucyrus—The Bucyrus Cycle & Auto Company, 
Bucyrus, O., has taken the agency for the Krit. Samuel Hirtz 
fs proprietor. 

Adams Has Reo—Henry J. Adams, Fostoria, O., has be- 
come distributor for the Reo pleasure cars and motor trucks in 
northwestern Ohio. 


Mason Advertising Manager—C. S. Mason has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager and general publicity man for the 
Midland Motor Company, Moline, III. 

Manlove Replaces Borget—S. T. Manlove has succeeded 
A. J. Borget in the purchasing department of the Beaver Manu- 
facturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rudy Retires—W. E. Rudy, Lima, O., has disposed of his 
stock in the Lima Blivins Motor Sales Company to E. H. Haw- 
isher and has retired from the automobile business. 


Spencer With Studebaker—E. W. Spencer, formerly 
general manager for Wheeler & Schebler, has been assigned to 
the Dallas, Tex., branch of the Studebaker Corporation. 

Midland Branch Opened—The Midland Motor Car Com- 
pany has opened a branch in Minneapolis, Minn., in charge of 
A. P. Heaney, formerly of the Heaney Automobile Company. 

Moller Brothers Sell—Moller Brothers, Lewistown, Pa., 
have sold their entire stock of automobiles and equipment to 
Robert Fleming, Belleville, Pa., who took possession of the 
Moller garage March 1. P 

Kelly on the Road—Jay H. Kelly has been transferred 
from the production department of the King Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., to the sales department and will act as 
traveling factory representative. 

Altoona Club Election—At the annual meeting of the A\l- 
toona, Pa., Motor Club officers were elected as follows: Charles 
H. Cassidy, president; W. S. Aaron, vice-president; J. E. Shute, 
secretary, and Charles H. McEldowney, treasurer. 
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To Buy Trucks—The purchasing department of the city 
of Milwaukee, Wis., is taking informal bids for furnishing two 
i-ton motor trucks for the use of the municipal water works de- 
partment. A selection will be made about March 22. 


Des Moines Companies Move—The lowa Auto & Supply 
Company, the Brown-Corley Motors Company, the Buick com- 
pany and the agents of the Cadillac in Des Moines, Ia. have all 
umoved into new quarters, which, greatly increase their facilities 
in several respects. 


Minneapolis Club Active—Chairman W. S. McCartney, of 
the Automobile Club of Minneapolis, Minn., membership com- 
mittee, has started a campaign to get 1,500 members before 1913. 
Only one-sixth of the city’s automobile owners are members of 
the club. The membership is 800 paid up. 


Chicago Brass Company Change—The Chicago Brass 
Company, Kenosha, Wis., a subsidiary of the American Brass 
Company, has officially gone out of business, and the Kenosha 
works are now officially known as the Kenosha branch of the 
American Brass Company. Important extensions are contem- 
plated by the parent company at the Kenosha plant. 


Oakland Opens Branches—The Oakland Motor Company, 
Pontiac, Mich., has opened the following new branches: Atlanta, 
Ga., with Morgan Morgans as manager and nine states as terri- 
tory; Kansas City, Mo., with T. N. Shambaugh in charge and 
five states to cover, and San Francisco, Cal., under Henry L. 
Hornberger and Nevada and northern California as territory. 

Klemme Leaves Davenport—A. C. Klemme, president and 
general manager of the Klemme Auto Company, Davenport, Ia., 
has disposed of his interest in the company to accept the position 
of sales manager of a branch automobile factory in Denver. 
With the retirement of Mr. Klemme the Oldsmobile and Buick 


agencies will be consolidated, with headquarters at 114-116 
3rady street. 
Krebs Company Election—The Krebs Commercial Car 


Company, Clyde, O., recently incorporated to manufacture motor 
trucks and delivery wagons, has been organized by the election 
of the following: B. A. Becker, president; George Slessman, 
vice-president; Homer Metzgar, secretary; R. B. Jones, treas- 
urer; J. L. C. Krebs, general manager, and Frank X. Bachle, 
superintendent. 

Velie Appoints Agents—Among the larger agencies re- 
cently appointed by the Velie Motor Vehicle Company, Moline, 
Ill, are the following: Barton-Ford Motor Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.; Shreveport Garage, Shreveport, Ia.; Bestal Motor 
Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Stevens-Pearce Company, To- 
ronto, Ont.; F. E. Gilbert, Jacksonville, Fla.; W. I. Carter, Cum- 
berland, Md. 








Hook-and-ladder truck sold to the city of Indianapolis by the Mais Motor Truck Company 




















Earl De Vore driving National car up Twin Peaks 


Leyman to Handle R-C-H—The Leyman Motor Com- 
pany has taken the Louisville, Ky., agency for the R-C-H. 

Laird Takes Pullman—W. M. Laird, Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
handle the Pullman in that city and western Pennsylvania. 

Freeman Has Franklin—John B. Freeman has secured the 
Franklin dealership for Rockford, IIl., during the present season. 

Reimers Takes Electric—The Reimers Motor Car Com- 
pany has taken the Louisville, Ky., agency for the Ohio electric. 

Grafton to Sell Paige-Detroit—C. R. Grafton, Belair, Md., 
has been engaged as the Harford county agent for the Paige- 
Detroit. 

Cino in Canada—C. E. Jacques, Berlin, Ont., has taken the 
agency for the Cino, made by Haberer & Company, Cincinnati, 
O., in Berlin and vicinity. 

Case Opens Display Room—The J. I. Case display room, 
1236 Broadway, Denver, Col., has been opened. A. H. Renard 
is the Denver branch manager. 

Decker Joins Beaver Company—B. H. Decker has been 
placed in charge of the production department of the Beaver 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rambler Opens Agency—The Rambler Motor Car Sales 
Company, has opened an agency at 555 Bloor street, Toronto, 
Ont., with A. W. Tackaberry as sale} manager. 

Baie to Sell Velie—Albert Baie, Hinckley, IIl., has. taken 
the agency for the Velie in that city and vicinity. Mr. Baie 
will conduct a service station in connection with the agency. 

Marshall a Franklin Dealer—The W. J. Marshall Automo- 
bile Company, 703 Woodward avenue, Detroit, Mich., has se- 
cured the dealership for Franklin cars in the Detroit territory. 

Motor Trucks Handle 5 Per Cent.—Motor vehicles are 
handling 5 per cent. of the freight from the docks at New Or- 
leans, La., according to figures compiled by the pert commission. 


Mason Succeeds McKay—Don McKay resigned from his 
position as manager of the Diamond Rubber Company, Seattle, 
Wash. Mr. McKay has been succeeded by H. F. Mason, of Los 
Angeles. 


Studebaker to Continue Branch—The Studebaker Corpo- 
ration branch at Milwaukee, Wis., is to be continued in the Stroh 
building, Jackson ang Michigan streets. L. P. Chittenden has 
been appointed branch manager. 


Omaha Company Gets Garage—The Omaha Automobile 
Company, which has just taken the agency for the Nyberg cars 
for Nebraska, South Dakota and Kansas, has secured a garage 
at 2010 Farnam street, Omaha, Neb. 


International’s Southern Branch—M. J. Gilbert, represent- 
ing the International Motor Company, has opened offices in the 
Candler building, Atlanta, Ga., and is making plans to establish 
a Southern branch and a service station. 
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Banker Lowers Prices—The Banker Wind Shield Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., has put into effect a new schedule of 
prices on all of its shields. The new prices are considerably 
lower than their prices have been heretofore. 

Electrics in Demand—New Orleans, La., dealers are sur- 
prised at the increase in the demand for electric cars. During 
the two months of 1912 that have passed more electrics have 
been sold than during the entire year of IgIt. 

Bissell Replaces Toole—John Toole, who has represented 
the F. B. Stearns Company at its Atlanta, Ga., branch, has been 
sent by the company to take charge of its San Francisco branch. 
L. E. Bissell takes his place as Atlanta manager. 


Vogler Sells Out—F. W. Vogler has sold his interest in 
the Stearns-Knight Auto Company, Portland, Ore., to Charles 
A. Eastman. The firm name of the company will be Steel & 
Eastman, handlers of Stearns-Knight automobiles. 

Toledo Company Moves—Baumgardner & Kibby, Toledo, 
O., distributing agents for northwestern Ohio for Marathon 
and Detroiter pleasure cars and for the Cass motor truck, have 
moved into larger rooms at 911-13 Jefferson avenue. 


Winton in Vancouver—The Winton Motor Carriage Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O., has established a factory agency in Van- 
couver, B. C. The branch will be operated on the same policy 
as the factory houses in Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 


New Distributing Company—Gibsons Electric, Limited, 
has been incorporated under the laws of the Province of On- 
tario, with a capital of $40,000, to handle the Canadian agency 
of the Hupp-Yeats electric cars. Headquarters will be in 
Toronto, Ont. 


New Toronto Agencies—Among new agencies which have 
been opened in Toronto, Ont., very recently are: The Automo- 
biles Sales Limited, J. W. Moffatt, sales manager, 173 Victoria 
street, handling the Mitchell car; L. P. Bouvier & Son, 835 
Yonge street, Winton; Hess Motor Sales & Garage Company, 
Queen street, Ohio. 

Meyer Leases Garage—A. R. Meyer has leased the Walsh 
Garage, 188-192 Eighth street, Milwaukee, Wis., and will operate 
a general agency, garage and repair business. Space has been 
suh-leased to L. A. Shippy, of Chicago, representing the Little 
Giant I-ton motor truck. Roy Stewart will be manager of the 
garage for Mr. Meyer. 

Goodyear to Rebuild—The Detroit, Mich., branch of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, which was burned out this 
winter, is to have a handsome five-story building, 50 by 200 
feet. The structure will be fireproof, of concrete construction, 
with stone front. The company has already purchased a site 
at Antoine and Jefferson avenues. 

Duplex to Move—The Duplex Coil Company, manufactur- 
ing ignition devices, coils, dynamos and electric lighting sys- 
tems for motor cars and boats, has decided to move from Fond 
du Lac, Wik., to Bay City, Mich., in order to be nearer the mar- 
ket, the center of which is Detroit. The new location will also 
improve manufacturing facilities and the gathering of the raw 
materials. 

Pope-Hartford in Toledo—The Abbott Motor Sales Com- 
pany, Toledo, O., has taken over the rooms recently vacated by 
the McLeary Engineering Company. New machinery, power 
presses and other equipment will be installed and the structure 
used in the repair of cars as well as outside work. The con- 
cern has just taken the distributing agency for northern Ohio fer 
the Pope-Hartford. 


Henderson Changes—E. F. Harris has become assistant 
sales manager for the Henderson Motor Sales Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. J. F. Minthorne has become manager of the 
company’s local salesroom and service department. John A. 
Murphy, cashier, has been advanced to manager of the order 
department. Shirley Deming, formerly of the order department, 
has been made manager of the Cole Motor Company, Den- 
ver, Col. 
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Morgan in Baltimore—Callahan Brothers Company have 
the agency in Baltimore, Md., for the Morgan truck. 

To Handle Board—The Everitt Auto Company of Mary- 
land has the agency in Baltimore, Md., for the Board truck. : 


Hosea a Manager—Robert E. Hosea has become general 
manager of the McCullough Motor Supply Company, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. , 

Miller Gets Michigan—The Miller Automobile Company, 


308 West Mason avenue, York, Pa., has taken the agency for the 
Michigan. 


Gardner Expanding—The Gardner Machine Company, 
Beloit, Wis., is planning’to extend its sales activities to cover 
the entire East. 


Snodeal Has Agency—George R. Snodeal has the agency 
in Baltimore; Md., and vicinity for the Commer truck and, the 
Guy Vaughn car. 


Chase Company Formed—The Chase Motor Car Com- 
pany has been formed to handle the Chase truck in Baltimore, 
Md., and vicinity. 

Interstate Adds Three—The Interstate Auto & Supply 
Company, Sioux City, Ia., has added the Velie, the Peerless and 
the Baker electric to its line. 

Schroth Established—C. Cassard Schroth, who handles 


the Stearns, has taken new quarters at 1608 Fourteenth street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Newgard Has Milwaukee Branch—Henry Newgard & 
Company, of Chicago, IIl., has established a branch at 276 West 
Water street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Robertson Has Apperson—The Robertson ‘Motor Com- 
pany, 111 Tenth street, Minneapolis, Minn., has taken the North- 
western agency for the Apperson. 


Baker Takes Franklin—W. Edward Baker, New Windsor, 
Md., has secured the dealership for Franklin automobiles in 
Carroll county for the present year. 


Garage in Janesville—The Janesville Motor Car Company, 
Janesville, Wis., is erecting a new garage and salesroom build- 
ing on Court street, to be ready May 15. 


Wilson Company Retires—The Wilson Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has retired from business. 

Opens New Garage—The Southern Oregon Automobile 
Company, Klamath Falls, Ore., has opened a new garage, 60 by 
150 feet, which will be known as the White Pelican Garage. 

Increased Hide Receipts—The increased receipts of hides 
from Central and South America at New Orleans, La., is due to 
the increased consumption of leather in the automobile industry. 


Rambler in Madison—Sales headquarters for Rambler cars 
have been established at Madison, Wis., in charge of Theodore 
B. Roach. T. A. Wondryka, of Madison, will be resident man- 
ager. 

O’Neil Appointed Agent—The O’Neil Tire Protector 
Sales Company, Cleveland, O., has appointed A. Weisskopf, 454 
Thirtieth street, Milwaukee, Wis., distributor for the state of 
Wisconsin. 

Crebbin to Manage Minerva—Fred Crebbin, Jr., formerly 
of the Thomas Motor Company, of New York, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Minerva company, 1964 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Sells Supply Business—The Graham-Seltzer Company, 
Peoria, Ill., has taken over the supply business of M. M. Baker 
& Company. The automobile agency of the Baker company 
will, however, be maintained. 

Zanesville to Have Show—Zanesville, O., is to have an 
automobile show, March 18-23 in the Wedge Garage Company’s 
salesrooms. Besides a number of lines of accessories at least six 
lines of cars will’ be on display. 


Foreign Honors for Klaxon—A medal and diploma for 
improvements in warning signals has been awarded to the 
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makers of the Klaxon horn by the executive committee of the 
Exposition Universelle de Bruxelles, 1910. . 


Eau Claire Buys Motor Patrol—The city of Eau Claire, 
Wis., has awarded the contract for furnishing a motor combina- 
tion fire patrol car, the first of three to be purchased, to the 
Harder Auto Truck Company, Chicago, III. 

Clever Advertising—The Minneapolis, Minn., branch of 
the Studebaker Corporation assembled a Flanders car in its show 
windows this week. Two mechanics from the factory put to- 
gether the parts which have been on exhibition into a com- 
pleted machine. 


Lippard-Stewart Agents—The Lippard-Stewart delivery 
cars have gained the following new agents: Sterling Place 
Garage, Rochester, N. Y.; Newark Power Wagon Company, 
Newark, N. J.; Ryder Motor Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
and Dean DeWitt, Cclumbus, O. 


Truck Company Organized—A new motor car company 
has been organized at Clyde, O., for the manufacture of motor 
trucks. The new company is headed by B. A. Becker, former 
manager of the Elmore plant. Former members of the Elmore 
company as well as a number of prominent Clyde business men 
are financially interested in the new enterprise. 


Wentworth a Marion Agent—Charles E. Riess & Company, 
Eastern distributors for the Marion, have arranged with F. F. 
Wentworth, Boston, Mass., to handle the Marion in New Eng- 
land. A new company has been formed, the Marion-Garford 
Company, to sell the Garford in connection with the Marion. 
The entire building at 1016 Commonwealth avenue has been 
leased. 


Appoints New Agents—The Standard Woven Fabric 
Company, Worcester, Mass., has opened the following agencies 
and branches: Standard Woven Fabric Company, Boston, Mass. ; 
Flint & Chester, New York City; Fred E. Holmes Company, 
Detroit, Mich.; F. E. Sparks, Chicago, Ill.; Frederick Ward & 
Son, Inc., San Francisco, Cal., and A. L. Richtmyre, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Matheson Has Field Workers—The Matheson Automobile 
Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has started a campaign of field 
workers through its New York City office. Instead of trusting 
its entire business to agencies, the company will cover the bulk 
of its selling territory east of the Alleghenies with field crews 
made up of factory employees. Each crew is assigned a terri- 
tory in which it shows cars, demonstrates and inspects owners’ 
cars. 


Dealers Organize—The Fond du Lac, Wis., Automobile 
Dealers’ Association has been organized with the following off- 
cers: President, E. W. Clark; vice-president, R. H. Lee; secre- 
tary, Edwin G. Mitchell; treasurer, W: C. Reinig. The associa- 
tion has a charter membership of fourteen firms. Arrange- 
ments are now being made. for a local show, to be given in the 
Coliseum, with Armory E for the overflow. The tentative 
dates are March 29, 30 and 31 and April 1. 














Denver’s best service plant, where the Pierce-Arrow, Hudson, 
Columbia and Cadillac are cared for 
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“New shipping building of the Chalmers Company at Detroit 


Ryus Succeeds Whitford—Captain H. D. Ryus has been 
appointed manager of the Oldsmobile branch in Los Angeles, 


Cal., succeeding David L. Whitford. 


Jackson Agent Moves—The Jackson Motor Company, 
northern California distributor of the Jackson, has moved into 
permanent quarters at 470 Golden Gate avenue, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Hunter Sells Out—A. E. Hunter has sold his interests in 
the Osen & Hunter Auto Company, San Francisco, Cal., 
to O. C. McFarland, and the Osen-McFarland Auto Com- 
pany has been organized to handle the Mitchell car in northern 
California. The company has moved into new quarters on Mc- 
Allister street. 


Herreshoff Agents—The Herreshoff Motor Company, 
Detroit, Mich., has appointed the following agents: Pacific 
Motor Car Company, San Francisco, Cal.; Western Motor Car 
Company, Los Angeles, Cal.; Carroll A. Haines & Company, 
Philadelphia; Poertner Motor Car Company, New York City: 
Herreshoff Company of New Jersey, Newark, N. J., and the 
Risdon Motor Car Company, Trenton, N. J. 


Marx Leaves Renault—Rene J. Marx, formerly manager 
of the Pacific Coast branch at San Francisco, Cal., of Renault 
Fréres, has resigned to become manager of the Simplex Pacific 
Coast Agency in northern California and the Northwest. John 
N. Burge, the retiring manager, becomes general outside traveling 
representative of the Simplex company. FE. Willman has ar- 
rived here from New York te take charge, of the Renault branch. 


Cars Increase Military Efficiency—Parliament at Toronto, 
Ont., evinced exceptional curiosity as to the precise use to 
which the minister cf militia and defence intended to put the 
dozen Ford touring cars for which the department recently gave 
an order. Interrogated in the House, Colonel Hughes replied 
that they were for the use of officers commanding and staff of 
divisions and districts for inspection of local armories, regi- 
ments and cadet organizations. 


South Bend F. D. Adds Car—The second addition of mo- 
tor-driven vehicles to the fire department of South Bend, Ind., 
will soon be made, the board of safety having decided to pur- 
chase a motor car for the chief of the department. The car will 
be a two-passenger. machine of the foredoor torpedo type and 
according to specifications, is to have an engine of 24 horse- 
power or more. Two extinguishers on the running boards are 
provided for, while other specifications are for an exhaust 
whistle, a red body and nickel finish, The motor fire truck 
ordered some time ago will arrive in the city in a short time 
and will be placed in commission. 


New Cole Agents—The Henderson Motor Sales Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., has appointed the following new agents to 
handle the Cole: Richardson-Neighbors Motor Company, Cleve- 
land, O.; Dayton Automobile Company, Dayton, O.; Corning 
Automobile Company, Corning, N. Y.; Wolcott Motor Car 
Company, Elmira, N. Y.; Shafer Motor Car Company, Roches- 
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ter, N. Y.; F. B. Porter, Silver Creek, N. Y.; Fisk & Slocum, 
Morrisville, Vt.; P. C. Rumboldt, Tonawanda, N. Y.; Bellis & 
King, Plainfield, N. J.; Cole Motor Sales Company, Providence, 
I.; John Hemwall Automobile Company, Chicago, IIl.; Cole- 
Spokane Company, Spokane, Wash.; C. H. Bergstrom, Neenah, 
Wis.; Worley & Terry, Viola, Ill.; Palmer Sales Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Cole Motor Agency, Shreveport, La., and 
Waynesboro Automobile Company, Waynesboro, Va. 
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Automobile Incorporations 


AUTOMOBILES AND PARTS 


Atspany, N. Y.—Auto Sales Company; 7 5 ON to \~ in auto- 
mobiles. ‘Incorporators Shaver, W. B. P s, W. R. Rose. 

Bayonne, N. J.—Y. & G. Electric Fuse & Pasincating Company of New 
Jersey; capital, S100, 000; to manufacture electric motors, 5 Sor nog elec- 
trical machinery, etc. Incorporators: R. Holdenburg, J. J. Kuder, W. R. 


Reid. 
Boston, Mass.—Harry F. Grant Comomyy one, $50,000; 
White, H. 


in the automobile business. Incorporators: 
H. Miller. 
Boston, Mass.—United Service Auto Compeny capital, $10, im to buy, 
sell and rent automobiles. Incorporators: R. Skinner, W. L.’Tho omas, 
A. Brimmer, H. L. Baker. 
BrRookLyn, N. Y¥.—Blue Taxi Company;. capital, $600; to manufacture 
taxicabs. Incorporators: S. H. Miskind, H. M. B Bemberger, M. May. 
Brooktyn, Y.—Fairchild Electric Vehicle me capital, ont 


to manufacture and sell automobiles. Incorporators: F. K. Fairchild, 
Fairchild, A. 


to engage 
F. Grant, 


in 

CINCINNATI, O.— Cincinnati Advertisers Sight-Seeing Automobile Com- 
pany; capital, $10, 000; to carry on an automobile bus sures. Incorpora- 
tors: Kreidler, J. R. Tomlin, A. S. Crawford, L. W. Stewart, 
Menefee. 

Detriot, Micu.—A. C. Knapp Company; capital, $20,000; to manu- 
fontuve automobiles. Incorporators: A. C. Knapp, oe Droelle, W. S. 

arrison. 


Hempsteap, N. Y.—Nassau Auto Company; capital, $3,000; e engage in 
the automobile business. Incorporators: O Schwenke, Jr., P. Schwenke, 
E. F. Schwenke. 

- InpIANAPOLIS, InND.—J. H. Kinney Company; capital, $10,000; to deal 
in ag bicycles, etc. Incorporators: J. H. Kinney, H. L. Dipple, 

nyder. 

Louisvitte, Ky.—Louisville Carriage & Taxicab Company; 
200,000; to “conduct an automobile and taxicab business. 

a 4 Roche, L. K. Delph, B. W. Bingham. 

MonrTIcELLo, INp. —Clifford Automobile rome ng | capital, $15,000; to en- 
gage in the automobile business. Incorporators: . O’ Connor, M. Clif- 
ford, E. J. Sexton. 

New York Cry. —Bryant Sales Company; capital, $15,000; to manufac- 
ture automobiles and engage in the automobile business. Incorporators: 
W. B. Haggerty, F. B. Mansfield, M. E. Wilson. 

New York City.—Rumely Products Compeny; capital, $50,000; to deal in 
engines and machinery. 

New Yorxk City.—Terminal Auto Company; capital, $10,000; to engage 
in the autcmobile business. Incorporators: G. N. Pearsall, S. J. Kidder, 


F. R. Hilton. 

Sureverort, La.—Schmidt Motor Company; capital, $30,000; to manu- 
facture and sell automobiles. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Springfield Auto Sales Company; capital, $35,000; to 
deal in automobiles and accessories. Incorporators: B. W. Ogg. Ate 


capital, 
Incorporators: 


Keisaker, S. Winegar. 
GARAGES AND ACCESSORIES 
Burrato, N. Y.—Swiss Magneto Company; capital, $250,000; to manu- 
facture magnetos and other ignition devices. Incorporators: H. S. Martin, 


A. R. Meggett, B. H. Phillips. 

CAMDEN, —Motor Gasoline Company; capital, $50,000; 
ture commercial products from natural gas, petroleum, etc. 
V. A. Murray, L. A. Myers, M. L. Brennan. 

Campen, N. J.—Rock Oil Beg capital, $100,000; to engage in the 
oil business. Incorporators: C. Steele, 7. N. Wade, F. C. Meeteer. 

CLevELAND, O.—Post Tire pe at Company; capital, $10, 000; to manufac- 


to manufac- 
Incorporators: 


ture a tire protector among we things. Incorporators: F. S. ’ Castle, ik Ee 
LaFramboise, Younger, C. C. Carroll. 
Dover, Det.—Tire rading Company; capital, $50,000; to manufacture 


tires of ‘all kinds for automobiles and vehicles. 


Fort Wort, Texas.—Motor Car Specialty Company; capital, $5,000; 
to manufacture, ~y and sell automobile specialties. Incorporators: E. E. 
Gose, F. H. High, R. Gilliand. 

Granp RapPIps, SR Auto Hoist Company; capital, $10,000; to 


manufacture automobile hoists. Incorporator: W. I. Page. 

New York City.—Empire Auto Top Company of New York; capital, 
$10,000; to manufacture 8 a, automobile tops. Incorporators: B. Care. 
brant, M. MacKenzie, j343 Hayden. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— nited States Motor Tire Company; capital, $20,000; 
to manufacture, buy and sell automobile tires. 

Totepo, O.—Erie Supply Company; capital, $10,000; 
bile equipment and supplies of all kinds. Incorporators: W. J. Fritshe, 
F. H. Kruse, J. Samsen, F. A. Brown, M. Winchester. 

Wattaston Center, Mass.—Wallaston Center Garage Company; capital, 
$25,000; to conduct a garage business. Incorporators: A. C. Winslow, M. 


McQuade. 

WILMINGTON, Det.—Tire Trading Company; capital, $50,000; 
in the automobile tire business. Incorporators: G. W. May, 
M. E. Dorsey. 

Yonxers, N. Y.—Riverdale Avenue Garage, Inc.; capital, $2,500; to con- 
duct a garage and do a general automobile business. Incorporators: M. 
Rosenfelder, G. Rosenfelder, J. Ennesser. 


INCREASES OF CAPITAL 


GrEeEeNwicH, Conn.—Mianus Motor Works; $300,000 to $325,000. 
ToLepo, O.——Moore Motor Truck Company; $10,000 to $200.000. 
nen Mg Ont.—Rusself Motor Company; $1,600,000 to $2,000,000. 


to deal in automo- 


to engage 
C. Betz, 
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ping building of the Chalmers Motor Company, De- 
troit, Mich., is of steel, concrete and white brick. It 
is two stories in height and 177 feet long by 80 feet wide. In 
connection with the building is a shipping platform 400 feet in 
length. A railway spur, 1,500 feet long, has been extended to 


("ree ei New Shipping Building—The new ship- 


the new structure. 
$35,000. 

Ford Plant in Denver—The Ford assembling plant, located 
in Denver, Col., will be in full operation by March 15. 

Peerless to Build—The Peerless Motor Car Company, 
Cleveland, O., is planning to erect additions to its plant. 

De Tamble Growing—The De Tamble Motor Works, An- 
derson, Ind., is erecting a one-story addition to its plant. 

Saurer to Increase Plant—The Saurer Motor Company, 
Plainfield, N. J., is taking bids for a one-story building, 83 feet 
by 90 feet. 


Metzger to Add Building—The Metzger Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., is letting contracts for the construction of 
a four-story manufacturing building to be 56 feet by 328 feet. 


Tulsa Buys Harmon—The Tulsa Automobile & Manufac- 
turing Company, Tulsa, Okla., has purchased the plant and out- 
put of the Harmon Motor Truck Company, Chicago, IIl., and 
will consolidate. ; 


New Simplex Structure—The Simplex Automobile Com- 
pany, Long Island City, N. Y., has arranged for the erection of 
a one-story factory building to be 100 feet by 200 feet. The 
structure will cost $40,000. 


Avery to Enlarge—A general enlargement of the auto truck 
factories at the Avery Company’s plant in Averyville, IIl., will be 
authorized during the present month, according to a recent an- 
nouncement of the manager of the company. 


Alliance Gets Factory—The Board of Trade, Alliance, O., 
has procured for Alliance the plant of the Davies Manufactur- 
ing Company, Detroit, Mich. The company makes airless auto- 
mobile tires and is incorporated for $150,000. . 

Boss to Make Tires—The Boss Rubber Company, 1614 
Broadway, Denver, Col., is installing a complete plant for the 
manufacture of inner tubes for tires. Machinery and equip- 
ment capable of producing from 50 to 100 tubes a day is being 
provided. 2 


Panwood to ‘Have Factory—The Panwood Starter Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., is to have a factory in operation soon 
at 120 Court street where the parts, which will continue to be 
made at the shop of Wonter & Stryker, will be assembled. The 
company manufactures the Panwood starter. 


Enlarges Atlanta Plant—The Prest-O-Lite Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., is remodeling its 30 by 125-foot plant at At- 
lanta, Ga., and is to erect a 40 by 75-foot structure to cost $3,000. 
The machinery purchased for use in these buildings cost $3,000. 
C. B. Floyd is the engineer in charge of the building operations. 

R. C. H. Leases Factory—The R. C. H. Corporation, 
Detreit, Mich., has-leased the factory buildings on Monroe ave- 
nue formerly occupied by the Herbert Manufacturing Company. 
The ‘additional space thus acquired will enable the company not 
only to increase its output of Hupp-Yeats electrics, but also to 
double its output of R. C. H. gasoline cars. 


Gramm to Increase Plant—Through an arrangement with 
Geiger, Jones & Company, Canton, O., the Gramm Motor Truck 


The building cost between $30,000 and 


Company, Lima, O., has secured the underwriting of the half- 
million dollars’ worth of stock of the company which has re- 
mained unsold. The money received from the underwriting will 
be used to increase the facilities of the plant. 


Double Plant’s Capacity—The Blood Brothers Machine 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., manufacturers of universal joints, 
have more than half doubled the capacity of their plant during 
the past 6 months by building several additions and adding a 
lot of new machinery. They are now running their factory 23 
hours a day, but still find it hard to keep up with the orders 
which are pouring in. 


Plant for Seawall—The Montgomery Chemical Company, 
Derwood, Md., will establish a plant at Seawall, Md., which 
will be composed of several buildings. The main structure will 
be 36 by 60 feet. The plant and equipment will cost about 
$15,000, and it is planned to have it in operation by June 1. A 
large part of the company’s product is consumed by automobile 
companies. The product is widely. used in the process of hard- 
ening steel. 


Joliet Light Delivery Truck 


To meet the demands of the small merchant, the Joliet Auto 
Truck Company has brought out a light electric delivery car with 
a carrying capacity of from 300 to 500 pounds. The car is offered 
with two sets of batteries, which are made easily removable, so 
that when one set is exhausted the other may be substituted 
and the machine again placed in operation with very little delay. 
The idea is to keep one set of cells on charge while the other 
is being used in the vehicle thus overcoming the objection that 
electric cars must depend on one charge. 

The speed of the car ranges from 10 to 13 miles per hour, 
and the traveling radius on a single charge is about 30 miles. 
The wheelbase is 70 inches; tires, 36 inches by 1 3-4 inches; 
tread, 56 inches. The front springs are three-quarter elliptic; 
rear, semi-elliptic; motor, 1 1-4 horsepower; transmission by 
jackshaft and side chains. The standard body furnished with 
the car is a light panel top type, although special bodies are 
made to order. The weight of the machine is 1,400 pounds, ap- 
proximately. The battery is located under the seat and is re- 
movable from the side. 

















Compact electric delivery made by Joliet Auto Truck Company 
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Newest Ideas Among the Accessories 


Rear View Mirror, Bumpers, Spring Seat. Graphite Stick, Carbon Remover, Valve 
Grinder, Exhaust Horn, Fuel Saver, Ete. 


Eclipse Rear View Mirror 


HIS product of the Eclipse Specialty Company, 250 West 
5 Fifty-fourth street, New York City, is distinguished by 
simple and tasteful design, being a square, brass-bound 
mirror. To attach the mirror, Fig. 1, to the car the jaw J is 
screwed tightly onto the windshield post. This jaw is one end of 
a brass tube T in which slides a rod R; the latter may be held 
stationary in any position in the tube by means of the thumb- 
screws Si. The end of the rod R carries a burnished brass ball 
B fitting into a secket S on the mirror thus forming a universal 
joint adjustable by means of the lock nut N. 


Channel Bar Bumpers 


The principal feature of these bumpers is that they are: at- 
tached to the front end of a channel-steel frame without the use 
of bolts and the necessity of boring holes in the frame to take 
them in. One of the attaching members of the bumper outfit 
is shown in Fig. 2, consisting, principally, of three bolts pene- 
trating two plates P1 and P2 and carrying nuts N1, N2 and N3 
on their respective ends. These nuts are revoluble on the bolt 
end and are slotted to take in the channel of the side member of 
the frame. On the other ends the bolts carry adjusting nuts: M 
permitting of tightening the bolts on the chassis. The inclina- 
tion of rod R is determined by the relative position of the two 
ratchet plates P1 and P2. This bumper is made by the Emil 
Grossman Company, 250 West Fifty-fourth street, New York 
City. 

Ideal Spring Seat 

George W. Robertson, of Mt. Vernon, Ind., has constructed 
the Ideal spring seat with a view toward interposing a shock- 
absorber between the passenger and the body of the automobile. 
The construction of the seat is clearly-sseen in Fig. 5. It con- 
sists of ample upholstery mounted on a seat base and back, both 
of which are held to the car body by means of coiled springs. A 
shock, vertical or horizontal, is bound to either extend or com- 
press the springs carrying the seat, so that the shock is absorbed, 





and the sudden recoil is checked by the weight of the passenger. 
A special feature of this construction is the use of the eyelet E 
and the stud S sliding in it, as this arrangement forces the back 
of the seat to move up or down with the base, avoiding dis- 
comfort to the passenger. 


Graphite Lubricant. Stick 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, N. J., 
has just put on the market a new chain graphite, especially in- 
tended for lubricating the chains of motor trucks and pleasure 
cars. 

This preparation is put up in sticks, cylindrical in shape, 2 
inches by 8 inches, incased in a cardboard carton and weighing 
about 1 pound each. It is made of the same material as the 
Dixon bicycle stick graphite. 


Tinol Quick Solder 


Hess & Son, of Philadelphia, are the makers of this prepara- 
tion for doing quick soldering jobs. The raw material for a 
tin solder is made up with a pasty flux, giving the whole mass a 
doughy appearance. To make a repair, the parts to be treated 
are covered with Tinol at their points of union, held together 
and heated by means of the Tinol soldering blow-torch. If no 
such instrument is’at hand a match will serve the purpose, ac- 
cording to the makers. When the paste begins to flow like fused 
solder, it is allowed to cool and make a solid joint between the 
two parts. In soldering electric wires these should be moder- 
ately preheated, then Tinol is applied and heated to fusion. 
Another application of Tinol is for tinning metal surfaces. 


Ball Carbon Remover 


The outfit bearing this name is seen in Fig. 3. It serves as 
a mechanical-chemical agent in cleaning the cylinder from car- 
bon deposits, in that the material of the remover makes the 
carbon scale soluble, while the balls, if they are used, batter up 
the scale like the grinding ball in a mill. To use the remover 
four or six balls and from six to ten tablets are dropped through 

















Fig. 1—Eclipse rear view mirror. 





Fig. 2—Channel car bumpers. 





Fig. 3—Ball carbon deposit remover 
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Fig. 4—Michener fuel saver. Fig. 5—Robertson 


the spark-plug openings into one of the cylinders. Then the 
spark-plug is put back in its place and the engine is run. 
Thereupon the Ball Carbon Remover begins its work, a sign of 
which is that the cylinder treated works poorly and gives off a 
disagreeable smell. When these symptoms have disappeared the 
cylinder is clean and another one may be submitted to the treat- 
ment until all the engine cylinders are cleaned out so that no 
odors are formed. 

If tablets are used from time to time they will prevent the 
accumulation of carbon deposits by destroying the scales as they 
begin to settle on the walls. An important point to note in the 
use of this outfit is that the tablets should always be placed in 
the cylinder while they are hot so that vaporization of the 
decarbonizing material sets in at once. The compound is 
made by the Ball Carbon Remover, 3416 Baring street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Minerva Exhaust Horna 


The horn, Fig. 7, is made by the Minerva Hardware Mfg. 
Company, of Minerva, O. It consists of a tube T which is fitted 
to the end of the muffler. The normal position of the horn is seen 
in Fig. 7, but if the valve V is closed over the end of the tube T, 
the hot gases coming from the muffler, prevented from flowing 
through the tube T, are forced through the apertures A of the 
horn, thereby flowing into the pipes P1, P2, P3 and P4 and 
producing a signal composed of four sounds. The four-tube 
horn here shown is manufactured for use on machines of 30 
horsepower. 


Parsons Valve Grinder 


The Parsons Valve Grinder Company is the maker of the 
grinder, Fig. 8. In this device a double motion is employed, 
it being a combination of an oscillatory one with a rotary one. 
This combined motion is obtained by the use of positively op- 
erating gears, which turn con- 


ideal spring seat. Fig. 6—Stevens tire gauge and vaive 
Stevens Tire Specialties ; 

The Stevens auto tire valve, Fig. 6, made by the Stevens 
Manufacturing & Supply Company, of Chicago, Ill, is of the 
ball check type and so designed as to permit easy inflation and 
positive locking of the air inside the tire. The valve, which has 
a relatively large area, has a shell turned out of solid brass 
stock and the ball forming the valve proper is of bronze accu- 
rately ground to 1-1,000 inch. While the ball may be pressed 
off its seat by blowing into the valve in the direction in which 
the inflating air passes through it, blowing in the opposite di- 
rection is impossible on account of the tight seating of the ball 
on the inner shell. Owing to the large cross-sectional area of 
the valve and to the use of a ball check a tire may be inflated 
with considerably less effort than with some other valves. 

Fig. 6 shows the Stevens tire gauge, made by the same com- 
pany. It is worked in steel and so constructed that the air 
rushing into the interior of the gauge impinges on a surface 
which is connected to the indicator finger and free to rotate 
about a central axis. The foree of the air presses to the cor- 
rect place on the dial and the finger remains thefe. 


New Tyr Preservative 


The New Tyr Manufacturing Company, New York City, mar- 
kets a German repair compound for tires named New Tyr. 
This is applied to the tire with a brush after washing it with 
gasoline and it enters into the fabric, rejuvenating it and filling 
up all small cuts and bruises. New Tyr is waterproof and the 
tire treated with it dries in 20 minutes. 


Michener Fu el Saver 


Fuel economy is the end accomplished by the Michener gasoline 
saver, shown in Fig. 4, which is in principle an auxiliary air 
valve screwed into the inlet manifold and so constructed that 
the air drawn in through it strikes the mixture and stirs it. The 
valve V has a maximum open- 





tinuously, so that all jerks or 
irregular motions are pre- 
vented. The construction of 
the grinder is very simple. It 
consists of a planetary gear 
revolving around a sun, a pin 
located eccentrically in the 
planet giving the oscillatory 
movement. The gears are of 
hardened steel and packed in 








ing of 9-16 inch, the size of 
the aperture being regulated 
by a rod R actuated by a lever 
on the dash. The auxiliary air 
is drawn into the missing 
bowl through the air inlet A, 
and on its way into the mani- 
fold passes through a wire- 
gauze screen which retains all 
solid matter. The gasoline 
saver is held to the manifold 
stem by a brass strap S. It is 








grease. An aluminum casing 
is used. The weight of the 
valve grinder, complete, is 


22 1-3 pounds. 


Fig. 7—Minerva exhaust horn. 


made by E. S. Michener, New 


Fig. 8—Parsons valve grinder Castle, Pa. 
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of the throttle. 

This patent refers to a carbureter, Fig. 1, which has 
an elbow E at its lower end and a reduced portion R between 
the same and the outlet passage in which a throttle valve is 
located. Between the outlet and the reduced portion enters a 


(Fret the throttle. which a deflector assists the action 


passageway connecting.with an auxiliary air inlet, normally 
closed by a spring-operated valve V. Between the principal air 
inlet and the place where the fuel nozzle opens into the elbow 
a deflector is stationed, which is adjustable from without to 
regulate the amount of air admitted. 

No. 1,018,766—to Harry E. Kerr, Detroit, 
February 27, 1912; filed May 22, rgrr. 


Fender—This fender, Fig. 2, has a flexible body portion in 
the shape of a vertical curtain, the lower edge is normally sup- 
ported raised above the ground. Means for lowering the edge 
are provided, as well as means for advancing it after it has 
been lowered. 

No. 1,018,563—to Frederick E. Hutchings, New York. Granted 
February 27, 1912; filed January 18, rg1r. 


Balanced Speedometer—The speedometer, Fig. 3, protected 
by this patent comprises a rotary shaft driven from a road 
wheel and to which a cross-shaft is connected. In planes paral- 
lel with the vertical center plane of the rotary shaft oscillate 
two pairs of flyballs, each pair held together by straight bars. 
These bars are fulcrumed to the cross-shaft at opposite sides 
of the rotary shaft, which latter carries a sleeve. A main- 
spring is interposed on the rotary shaft between cross-shaft and 
sleeve; this spring opposes the centrifugal force of the balls. 
The oscillations of the balls and the sleeve are transmitted to an 
index hand moving on a dial. 

No. 1,018,504—to Mathias J. Klein, New York City. Granted 
February 27, 1912; filed March 5, 1910. 


Mich. Granted 


Valve—Mechanism permitting of rotation during the reci- 
procating movement of the valve. ~ 

A valve and valve stem, Fig. 4, are held against the seat of 
the valve, which may be raised therefrom. A ratcheted head 
is attached to the valve stem and a pawl is connected to the 
reciprocating parts which operate the valve, so that, when the 





valve is lifted from its seat, it is also partially rotated. 
No. 1,018,591—to Elmer A. Sperry, Cleveland, O. Granted 
February 27, 1912; filed February 21, 1895. 


Differential—This gearset comprises half sections having 
central journal bearings and thickened portions in the walls to 
alternate with each other. In these portions anchor the pinion 
shafts, the meeting faces of the sections have recesses to register 
with each other, and a spider has its peripheral portion made 
to fit into these recesses. The spider has a central journal bear- 
ing and openings through which the pinions may be passed. 
Means are provided for holding the spider and the half sec- 
tions securely together. 

No. 1,018,535—to Hugh L. Warren, Muncie, Ind. 
February 27, 1912; filed September 25, 1900. 


Granted 


Roller Cage—Being made of sheet metal with pockets for 
the rollers. 

This patent refers to a sheet metal roller cage for bearings. 
The metal is in the form of an axially slotted conic frustrum 
having at one end a diametrically extending inward flange, 
which is provided with projecting fingers capable of assuming 
subsctantial parallelism with the sheet. At the other end the 
cage has an inturned fold provided with diametrically ranging 
headed fingers. The side walls of the fingers and those of the 
slots form roller pockets. 

No. 1,018,694—to George H. Carpenter, assignor to Standard 
Roller Bearing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Granted February 
27, 1912; filed August 30, I9II. 

Clutch Control—Being of a pneumatic cylinder-and-piston 
type. 

This patent protects the combination of a clutch lever with a 
pneumatic clutch controller comprising a cylinder and a piston 
in the same. Either one of the latter two is provided with a port 
permitting of free admission of air and a port for the exhaust 
of same. The piston controls a valve for closing the inlet 
port while the piston compresses and there is a connection be- 
tween piston and clutch control to actuate the latter at will of 
the operator. 


No. 1,018,772—to Walter D. Nickum and Martin Claussen, Los 
Angeles, Cal. Granted February 27, 1912; filed May 10, 1grt. 















































Fig. 1—Kerr carbureter. Fig. 2—Hutchings fender. 








Fig. 3—Klein speedometer. 





Fig. 4—Sperry valve mechanism 








